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A LINCOLN ANTHOLOGY 


All the scattered bits of information 
about Lincoln that you have wanted 
from time to time at a moment’s notice 
are now most conveniently collected in 
a Lincoln anthology. Mary Wright- 
Davis has compiled A Book of Lincoln, 
which is published by George H. Doran 
Co., and which contains not only the 
best known of the great President’s 
writings and addresses, but also the 
most beautiful of the many tributes 
paid to him by poets, sculptors and 
orators from his day to ours. 

The two following poems reflect the 
feeling of the country today toward 
the man who was “more honored than 
any other man while living, more re- 
vered when dying and destined to be 
loved to the last syllable of recorded 
time.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT 
MIDNIGHT 
By NIcHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


It is portentious, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down, 


Or, by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to 


play, 
Or thru the market, on the well-worn 

stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn 

away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient 
black; , 
A famous high top hat and a plain worn 


shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass 
the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 
kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can 
he sleep? 
Too ame peasants fight, they know not 
why ; 
Too many homesteads in black terror 
weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords 
heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every 
main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapt shoulders 


burn his 


now : 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come ;—the shining hope of Europe 


ee: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ 
Earth, 
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Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp 
and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder 


sull, 
That all his hours of travail here for 
men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 
peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


‘HE LEADS US STILL 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Dare we despair? Thru all the nights and 


ays 
Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever 
knew 
That right must conquer. May we cherish 
ate 
For our poor griefs, when never word 
nor deed 
Of rancour, malice, spite of low or great 
In his large soul one poison-drop could 
breed ? 


He leads us still! O’er chasms yet un- 
spanned 


Our pathway lies; the work is but 


begun ; 
But = shall do our part and leave our 
and 
The mightier for noble battles won. 
Here — must triumph, honor must pre- 
vail: 
The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Corra Harris—F acts frequently belie 
the truth. 


Wi11aM H. Tart—Do I look like a 
Bolshevik? 


Kurt EIsNErR—We have become new 
men in Germany, - . 

SENATOR REED—We may be guilty of 
autointoxication as a nation. 

WALKER D. Hinges—I am only the veri- 
est tyro in legislative matters. 


E. W. Howre—When it is possible to 
ay a thing, Americans rarely fail to 
o it. 


WILLIAM CHURCH OsBoRN—I think it 
was the old-fashioned sin of pride that led 
Germany to start the present war. 

PREMIER HuGuES OF AUSTRALIA—Bel- 
gium and France get all they want while 
Australia gets nothing for her sacrifice. 


Mr. R. YAMASHINA—The reconstruction 
of China’s monetary system should be the 
first step in any program to help that re- 
public. 

REPRESENTATIVE ROYAL JoHNSON—The 
European peoples see in America a land of 
endless resources and boundless riches to 
be had for the taking. 

ALBA B. JOHNSON—There is only one 
time when the optimist looks more foolish 
than when he is predicting, and that is 
when his prediction has come out wrong. 

Wooprow WILson—It is essential for 
the future of the world that there should 
be the frankest codperation and most gen- 
erous understanding between the two Eng- 
lish speaking democracies. 
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Time-thrift! Speed is man’s 
means of saving that most 
precious of all commodities— 


time. Because Mimeographing is the 
speediest method of duplicating all kinds 
of letters and forms it has taken its place 


among the great economtes of modern business 
life. Dictate a letter and within the hour the Mimeo- 
graph will deliver thousands of completed copies 
ready for distribution. Its steady grist is nearly a hun- 
dred duplications a minute—exact and well printed fac- 
similes of the original typewritten or handwritten sheet. 
Drawings too may easily be included thereon. With the 
least possible delay the Mimeograph bridges the distance 
from your thought to the many who should receive it. 
Our booklet “E” is now ready 














Real time-thrift, that! 
for you. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York 
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THE ‘ADRIATIC PROBLEM AND THE SECRET ‘TREATIES 


Slavs inside and outside Austria-Hungary to unite. 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand was shot at Serajevo, 
in the disputed territory, on June 28, 1914, by a young 
Bosnian aided by certain Serbs. The Southern or Jugo- 
Slavs (pronounced and better spelled Yugo-Slavs) com- 
prize the Serbs and Montenegrins outside the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy and the Croats, Slovenes, Dalmatians and 
Bosnians who were inside, altogether some twelve millions, 
of essentially the same race and much the same language. 
The question was not settled by the Great War; it was 
merely opened for settlement by the abolition of Austria- 
Hungary, for all the boundaries of Jugo-Slavia are in dis- 
pute and its internal conflicts are serious. 

The world can now realize why Woodrow Wilson was so 
dead set against secret treaties, for they are obviously the 
chief obstacle to the settlement of the disputed questions 
on equitable and sensible principles. It was not nice of the 
Bolsheviki to let the cats out of the bag of the Russian For- 
eign Office. But it did let the people of the various bel- 
ligerents know what they were fighting for more definitely 
than the declared aims of their governments. It showed 
that while the Allied Powers were ostensibly fighting in a 
common cause they were secretly intriguing against one 
another. For instance, France, England and Russia, with- 
out the knowledge of Italy, disposed of the Anatolian terri- 
tory claimed by Italy. France and Russia, without the 
knowledge of England and against her wishes, concluded an 
agreement by which all Poland was delivered over to the 
tender mercies of the Czar and in exchange France was to 
gain control of all the German territory to the left of the 
Rhine. Russia and Japan signed a secret treaty virtually 
giving Japan a free hand in China. Russia and Germany 
conspired to betray Rumania. France, Italy, England and 
Russia, without the knowledge of Serbia, signed away to 
Rumania and Italy part of the country for which Serbia 
was fighting. 

Serbia made war with the single aim of freeing those 
of the Serbian race who lived under Austro-Hungarian 
rule. Now that the war is won she finds that 700,000 of 
them are not to be allowed to join the rest of their race 
but are to be transferred to Italy. Naturally she refuses to 
regard the war as over. Dr. Vesnitch, the Serbian Minister 
to France, declares in frank and undiplomatic language 
that: 

Should the treaty secretly signed by England, France, Russia 
and Italy in 1915, whereby Italy was to come into possession of 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic after the war, be confirmed by 
the coming peace conference, then Serbia would fight again, 
and fight to the finish. Serbia did not enter this war to become 


the vassal of any nation. She cannot agree to have Italy control 
the territory in question. 


On the other hand the Italian claim is from a legal stand- 


T's: Great War arose out of the efforts of Southern 


point quite unimpeachable. Italy consented to enter the war 
on certain definite conditions which she insisted should be 
expressly guaranteed to her in advance. The British and 
French negotiators protested at .the time that Italy was 
driving too hard a bargain, but Italy insisted upon her 
terms and they were obliged to concede them. Now that 
they have won the war with the aid of Italy, can England 
and France go back on their bargain and refuse to pay 
the price they agreed to? This question was asked in the 
House of Commons and the British Government made the 
proud reply that to England a treaty was not “a scrap of 
paper” and that all the secret treaties were sacred obliga- 
tions and would never be repudiated. The French Foreign 
Minister, M. Pichon, has made a similar declaration. Yet 
the secret treaties in various ways conflict with the Presi- 
dent’s fourteen points, to which all the belligerents later 
agreed. 

According to the secret treaty of April 26, 1915, Italy 
demanded and was promised Tirolean districts, mostly 
German, Dalmatian territory mostly Slavic, the Dodecanese 
islands, where there are few Italians, the Albanian coasts, 
where there are fewer, and African lands, where there are 
none. Obviously it would not suit Italy to apply the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in such cases. In fact, if the 
boundary line is to be drawn according to race and lan- 
guage the Jugo-Slavs would have a counter-claim on the 
Isonzo side, for the Slovenes extend over the Italian boun- 
dary a distance of a dozen miles at one point. 

The armistice line was drawn along the limit of the terri- 
tory conceded to Italy in the secret treaty of March, 1916, 
and the Austro-Hungarian forces were required to retire 
behind this boundary. But the Italians were not content 
with this. Their troops promptly pushed beyond the line as 
far as Laibach, the Slovene capital, and occupied Fiume, 
the chief Croatian port. An Italian military governor, pre- 
viously selected, was installed at Fiume and the Austrian 
fleet, which has been surrendered to the Jugo-Slavs, was 
taken from them. The Jugo-Slavs assert that the fleet would 
have been in their possession three weeks earlier if the 
Italian Government had not held up their emissaries. 

The Italian imperialists say that Italy was forced to 
reduce her just claims at the time when the secret treaty 
was negotiated on account of the opposition of Russia, who 
favored the Slavs, but that since Russia is out of the game 
Italy should insist upon an extension of territory east of 
the Adriatic. They claim “exclusive Italian domination of 
the Adriatic, the annexation of the ports of Fiume, Zara 
and Valona, the possession of the whole of Dalmatia and 
a protectorate over Albania.” 

Signor Bissolati, the Socialist Minister of Military Aid 
and Pensions, who opposed the demands of the imperialists 
and was willing to relinquish Dalmatia, the German part 
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of Tirol and the Greek Dodecanese, was howled down at 
public meetings and forced out of the cabinet. 

The boundary question is ably argued in this issue by 
moderate-minded advocates of the Italian and Jugo-Slav 
claims and we shall not discuss it further except to point 
out that from an American point of view many of the pre- 
sumed difficulties in the way of settlement seem purely 
imaginary and many of the arguments on both sides appear 
quite irrelevant. Whether the territory in question was 
under the Eastern or Western Roman Empire, whether it 
was ruled by the Sultan of Turkey or the Republic of Venice, 
are idle questions to an American living in a land which 
belonged to Spain, France or England less than 150 years 
ago but which he does not propose to give back to either. 
An American cannot keep from grinning when he hears a 
hot discussion as to whether the Slavs arrived at the 
Adriatic in 700 or 800 A. D., for he admits to full citizen- 
ship both Slav and Italian immigrants after five years on 
the same level as the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Both sides seem to assume that the various peoples of 
southeastern Europe have to be sorted out and penned up 
because they do not mix well, that they are so divided by 
religion, race, language and tradition that they cannot live 
together. This we know to be false, for we see them daily 
working in the same shops and going to the same schools, 
and they get along as peaceably as if they were all Metho- 
dists or all Jews, or all Poles, or all Indians, or all Irish- 
men. 

We also hear that these peoples are so deeply rooted in 
the soil and so attached to their ancient customs that they 
cannot be shaken loose. That also we all know to be nonsense. 
There are no more mobile or adaptable people on the face 
of the earth than the Slavs and Italians. We have millions 
of them in America. They came without reluctance and 
they go with hesitation. A third of the Dalmatians and a 
third of the Slovaks had emigrated to America before the 
war, and if the other two-thirds had been able to raise the 
steamer fare the Peace Conference would not have been 
bothered with a question of Dalmatia or Slovakia. The 
people would have settled it for themselves by their in- 
alienable right of individual self-determination, and there 
would have remained merely the land to be disposed of to 
the best advantage of the world. Once admit the American 
principle of migration and naturalization, and the causes 
that brought on the Great War and may bring on others 
will vanish utterly. People naturally want to move about 
and mingle, and they can only be kept separate and station- 
ary by force. The more countries we make the more wars 
we shall have. 


SECESSION IN SPAIN 


vw Spanish, like the British Government, has to deal 
with a serious separatist movement. The twenty-six 

Catalonian members have withdrawn from the Cortes 
as the Sinn Fein members have from Parliament with the 
intention of setting up an independent government. A few 
years ago the Catalans like the Irish would have been satis- 
fied with a liberal measure of Home Rule like that of the 
United States, but being denied this their demands in- 
creased from federalism to regionalism and from this to 
nationalism, and now the extremists are talking of an in- 
dependent republic. But Premier Romanones, like Premier 
Lloyd George, is trying to devise some scheme of local au- 
tonomy that will satisfy the malcontents and keep them 
from breaking with king and country. Meanwhile the Cat- 
alans, like the Irish, have sent emissaries to Paris beseech- 
ing President Wilson to apply his principle of the self- 
determination of small nationalities to them as well as to 
the Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs. In Catalonia as in 
Ireland the revival of an obsolescing language has been 
made the basis of the nationalist movement. One of the 


demands of Barcelona is that Catalan instead of Castilian 
Spanish be taught exclusively in the schools and used in 
all official affairs. But Catalan never came so nearly to 
extinction as did Gaelic before the effort to revive it began. 
The Catalan, like the Castilian, originated in the vulgar 
Latin, but since the latter came from the French side of 
the Pyrenees it is related to the Provencal of southern 
France, which likewise had a literary rebirth in the later 
nineteenth century. ; 

The Catalonians feel themselves more in sympathy with 
republican and anti-clerical France than with monarchica) 
and Catholic Spain, and they threaten to ask annexation 
to the French republic along with Alsace-Lorraine if their 
demands for local self-government are not complied with. 
The breach has been growing for many years, but the war 
has widened it, for the ruling classes of Spain, including 
the military, the clergy and the court, tho not the King, 
were inclined toward pro-Germanism and this influence kept 
Spain neutral and permitted it to become an active center 
of German propaganda. But the Catalonians, who favored 
the Allies, are not now in a mood to stand dictation from 
the beaten and discredited party. They were under French 
rule from 1808 to 1813 and some of them wish the district 
had never been turned back to Spain. 

Catalonia comprizes the four provinces of Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Gerona and Lerida, altogether an area about 
the size of Holland and a population of over two millions. 
From the point of view of economics, religion and tempera- 
ment Catalonia occupies somewhat the same relation to the 
south of Spain as Ulster does to the south of Ireland, for 
Catalonia is the industrial section of an agricultural coun- 
try. In wealth, density of population, manufactures and ed- 
ucation Catalonia has the advantage. Barcelona has now 
gone ahead of Madrid. Its working class population is quick 
to take up with new political fads and it has become in turn 
a center for socialism, anarchism, Ferrerism, syndicalism 
and Bolshevism. Strikes and riots have been frequent and 
attempts on the part of the Spanish Government to repress 
them by force have made matters worse. It therefore would 
be something of a relief to Spain if Catalonia did secede 
and there are some hidalgoes who say, as did certain North- 


erners of America in 1861, “Let the erring sisters go in 
peace.” 


TIPLESS RESTAURANTS 


F the striking waiters in New York carry out their 
I plan to open a string of restaurants where tipping will 

not be permitted they will do more to elevate their 
occupation than they could by higher wages or shorter 
hours. The one price system and the principle of equal pay 
for equal work ought to be extended to those personal 
services such as handling clothing and food which still 
bear the brand of former servitude. We do not know whether 
it is degrading to receive a tip because we never tried it. 


We do know that it is degrading to bestow a tip because we 
have tried it. 


FREE PEWS IN TRINITY 


HE ‘action of the vestry of Trinity Parish in New 

York in abolishing the renting of pews in that parish 

after the first of next May is an interesting sign of 
the times. It is significant because of the prominence of the 
church which has taken this action, and also because of the 
unanimity with which it was done. It was a unanimous vote 
of the vestry and apparently cast with great heartiness and 
enthusiasm. It is not an act of faith or heroism for Trinity 
Parish to take such a step, because its wealth is great and 
it can readily support its work without depending on pew 
rentals. As a matter of fact its income from pew rentals 
in the immediate past has been surprizingly small. It runs 
no risks therefore of curtailing or crippling its work in 
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making this new departure. But it is nevertheless an act of 
Christian wisdom and courage which has in it inspiration 
for all friends of organized Christianity and all lovers of 
progress. Great ecclesiastical corporations, heavily endowed, 
have been noted for their conservatism, and their reluctance 
to step aside from the beaten path. But here is a corpora- 
tion which with alacrity tosses aside a venerable tradition 
and breaks down in a day a custom which had been faith- 
fully followed thru 221 years. It shows that the church in 
the twentieth century is not hopelessly conservative, or 
averse to everything which seems to disparage the ways of 
the past. 

But the deepest significance in the action of Trinity is 
the indication it furnishes that there is in the hearts of the 
men in charge of our large and wealthy churches a deep- 
ening desire to get rid of the social discriminations which 
are so foreign to the religion of Jesus, and to bring the 
church into closer contact with the life of all classes of the 
people. The ground for the action and the-reason for taking 
it at this particular time were exprest by the vestry in 
the following words: 

Resolved, that this action be taken as an expression of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the victory which He has granted 
us, and as an evidence of our desire to do all that we can at this 


great moment in the world’s history to make the church the 
central place of human fellowship which it should be. 


ANOTHER GERMAN DEFEAT 


T's overwhelming victory of prohibition in the United 








States is not surprizing, for it is a natural sequence 

of our victory over Germany. Everybody who has 
been interested in the temperance movement knows that 
the chief obstacle to its progress has always been the Ger- 
man element. The German immigrants, altho in some re- 
spects making excellent citizens, refused on this point to 
conform to American ideals of morality. With curious in- 
consistency they denounced prohibition as an invasion of 
personal liberty while at the same time eulogizing the 
Vaterland for its regulation of private life to a degree in- 
tolerable to an American. The anti-prohibition movement 
was financed chiefly by German brewing and distilling inter- 
ests, the German saloon was its agency and the German 
vote paralyzed the political parties that otherwise would 
have espoused the temperance cause. Our professors who 
went to study in German universities came back with the 
belief that beer and high scholarship were inseparably 
associated. 

But just as soon as Germanism in general fell into dis- 
credit in this country on account of the war, and the polit- 
ical power of the Teutonic element was abolished, prohibi- 
tion began to boom and now has carried the country. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
HILE we were fighting to defeat Germany the 
W people of the United States answered the Govern- 
ment’s call for emergency funds by four successive 
Liberty Loans, aggregating approximately nineteen billion 
dollars. Rates of interest, length of term, liability to tax- 
ation—in short the investment value of the loans received 
little or no consideration in comparison with the patriotic 
will to stint nothing in support of our soldiers who were 
giving their lives at the front. 
But now the war is won. And victory found most of us 
with our resources much depleted by the war demands. 
Wherefore the launching of the Fifth Liberty Loan next 
April demands, it seems, consideration as a business prop- 
osition rather than as a sentimental appeal, for, frankly, 
with our soldiers safe the driving power of previous urg- 
ings to Liberty Loans is inevitably diminished. The enor- 
mous advertising display of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
reached practically the climax of publicity appeal. Is it 
wise to spend even bigger sums of money in an attempt to 














duplicate it now without the quickening force of actual 
war? Why not transfer the cost of another such publicity 
campaign to an increased rate of interest on the Liberty 
bonds themselves? 

Make the Fifth Liberty Loan a fair claim to sound judg- 
ment on its merits as an investment. Then its subscription 
will be assured by its appeal to business interests as a 
stable security and the last Liberty Loan will sell itself. 


LOADING THE COSTS ON THE FUTURE 


HE Bulletin of Sydney, Australia, rejoices that our 
T ancestors were ignorant of modern financial methods 

so they had to pay their own expenses. If they had 
known of the scheme of perpetual loans by which our public 
works are “paid for” the British taxpayer would today be 
paying interest on some. such debts as the following: 


Roman Walls (Forth-Clyde and Tyne-Solway).... £10,000,000 
Roman Fortifications of London .............6:5 4,327,915 
Establishment of Christianity .................. 7,141,816 
Pagan Temples (dismantled) ...........seeeee8 1,902,173 
- Maintenance of Catholic State Church.......... 479,162,390 
Upsetting of same (Reformation) .............. 64,309,070 
oa sees ee ee ea ar ee 1,947,637 
Unsuccessful Reclamation Works (Goodwin Sands 
et So obs 6 bskGenee hea ees ewes hoaats 309,008 
Administration of French Provinces (since aban- 
GEE S05 os cha. dx widdas dbSeduusens neues 187,333,111 
Administration of American Provinces (since 
ED cewek s wcin rad o-aatebanind ae nmins 160,928,443 
Loans for abolition of witchcraft and other noxious 
ere ee ee 222,110,792 
ey ie I ID oo. oe vs sinale 4k bnew anes bwlee 240,300 
Abolition of wolves in Wales .........-ccccccecs 63,620 


£1,139,776,270 

There ought to be some way of limiting payments to the 
period of usefulness of the object of the expenditure. But 
as an improvident purchaser pays installments on a carpet 
or a suit of clothes long after it is worn out, so communi- 
ties are paying for turnpikes or canals or inadequate water- 
works or obsolete gas plants or unusable markets for 
generations after they have ceased to be profitable. Rail- 
road bonds have come to be regarded as permanent invest- 
ments and government bonds are much the same. The 
United States by some miracle did succeed in paying off 
the debt of the Revolutionary War, but Great Britain, which 
has the next best record, had only paid a quarter of the 
expenses incurred by the Napoleonic War, some four and 
a half billion dollars, when the Great War broke out a 
hundred years later and multiplied the national debt by ten. 


THE Y. M. C. A. 
() NE must not allow himself to be too much disturbed 








by the deluge of criticism to which the Y. M. C. A. 

is just now subjected. Such criticism, while regret- 
table, is only what might have been expected. Much of the 
criticism is utterly unfounded. In a world so filled with 
rumor and gossip as our world is filled, how could the 
Y. M. C. A. escape? Its very success aroused the envy and 
increased the malignity of its foes. Some of the criticism, 
however, has ample justification, striking at evils which are 
admitted. The Y. M. C. A., like the United States Govern- 
ment, attempted to do a thing which was beyond its imme- 
diate strength, and its machinery consequently creaked 
and here and there broke down. The needs were colossal 
and urgent, and there was no time to give every detail the 
attention it deserved. A huge army of workers had to be 
mobilized at once. Volunteers were called for from all parts 
of the country. These volunteers were examined with care, 
but an occasional man slipt thru who might better have 
stayed at home. Millions of money: were handled, and a 
little of it was stolen, but the amount stolen is so small that 
it is negligible. No stupendous piece of work can be accom- 
plished in a world like this without many a blunder. The 
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number of unworthy men engaged in Y. M. C. A. work 
has been surprizingly small. When comparisons are made 


between the Y. M. C. A. and some other body engaged in © 


welfare work, such as the Salvation Army or the Red Cross, 
to the disparagement of the Y. M. C. A., such comparisons 
are unfair. The Red Cross set out to do one thing and the 
Y. M. C. A. set out to do a different thing, and the latter 
is not to be condemned because it did not do the thing 
which the former accomplished. The Red Cross because of 
the nature of its mission—looking after the sick and the 
wounded and the dying—had to undergo perils to which the 
Y. M. C. A. was not normally subjected. The fact that 
nine Y. M. C. A. workers have been killed by shell fire 
while on duty, and that twenty-nine have been severely 
gassed or wounded, and that thirty-one have died in the 
service from exposure and overwork, is proof that Y. M. 
C. A. workers have not been cowards or shirks. When the 
Salvation Army is extolled at the expense of the Y. M. C. A. 
it should be remembered that the work of the former was 
on an exceedingly ‘small scale compared with the work to 


which the Y. M. C. A. put its hand. A small task can be 
done with an ease and perfection that are not ‘attainable in 
the performance of a task so gigantic that it taxes to the 
utmost all the human powers. 

The cardinal blunder of the Y. M. C. A. was made when 
it took up the work of running canteens. This was a busi- 
ness proposition for which its workers had not been trained. 
No wonder that the work in numerous instances was botched 
and mismanaged. If the Y. M. C. A. had been content to 
devote itself exclusively to the work for which it exists, its 
record would have fewer blots upon it than it has today. 
If it had attempted to do less, it would have accomplished 
more. The charge that the Y. M. C. A. made money out of 
its canteens is, in the judgment of experts appointed to 
investigate the matter, “absolutely without foundation.” 
But after one admits numerous blunders and failures, it still 
remains true that no other religious organization has ever, 
within the same length of time and with equal efficiency, 
performed a task so colossal as that which the Y. M. C. A. 
has achieved within the last four years. 
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THE NEW MAP OF GERMANY 


Now that the Hohenzollerns have been deposed and the power of Prussia reduced it is expected that the German Empire will break 

up into a number of autonomous states united into a federal system something like the United States of America. One of the several 

proposed schemes of reorganization is given above. The Poles claim Posen and part of West Prussia + Danzig. The Danes 

claim northern Schleswig. The French claim Alsace-Lorraine and desire control of the whole western side of the Rhine. To compensate 

for. these subtractions Germany may gain whatever is left of Austria-Hungary a the Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Rumanians, Jugoslavs 
and Italians have taken what they want 
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The President is making 
the promotion of the 
League of Nations his 
chief concern, intent upon having the 
essential principles agreed upon before 
he returns to this country. The repre- 
sentatives of the other powers are like- 
wise desirous of expediting the scheme, 
recognizing it to be a prerequisite of 
a satisfactory peace. A meeting of the 
Commission on League of Nations was 
held on February 3 at the apartments 
of Colonel House, at which there were 
present, for the United States, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Colonel House and Mr. 
Miller, a technical expert; for Great 
Britain, Lord Robert Cecil and General 
Smuts; for France, Leon Bourgeois 
and Ferdinand Larnaude; for Italy, 
Premier Orlando; for Japan, Baron 
Chinda; and delegates from Belgium, 
Serbia, Brazil, Portugal and China. 

The tentative plan as discussed and 
as favorably regarded by the delegates 
provided that a league of nations should 
be formed, pledged to seek peaceful set- 
tlement of all disputes by one of three 
means: Direct negotiations, arbitra- 
tion, or reference to the international 
tribunal at The Hague. It should be op- 
tional with nations to choose any of 
these methods. But any nation refusing 
them all and threatening to resort to 
force should be placed under compu!- 
sion by the entire league. Each member 
vf the league should have the option 
of using or not using force, but ail 
should be bound to exert economic pres- 
sure upon the recalcitrant state. Land 
and naval armaments were to be re- 
duced, and the use of submarines was 
to be prohibited. Meetings of plenipo- 
tentiaries of the league were to be held 
at an appointed place at stated times, 
and there was to be a permanent sec- 
retariat always on duty to facilitate 
communication among the powers. 

At the meeting of the commission 
appointed by the Peace Congress to 
consider this subject, on February 4, 
two principal plans for organization 
were discussed. One provided for a 
legislative department of the league, 
in which the large and small nations 
were equally represented, each as a 
unit; and an executive department, 
consisting of two members from each 
of the five great powers and nine from 
all the other powers, so that the total 
membership of nineteen would be divid- 
ed into ten from the great and nine 
from the small powers. Arbitration was 
provided for the determination of inter- 
national issues. In ease of a dispute be- 
tween two nations, each nation named 
arbitrators, and these two selected a 
third arbitrator. The three arbitrators 
thus chosen constituted a tribunai for 
determining the issues. 

This plan met with much favor from 
the smaller nations. The other plan, 
which was put forward on February 4 


The League 
of Nations 

















Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
BREAKING THRU THE CLOUDS 


provided for a similar legislative de- 
partment, but made the executive con- 
sist solely of two representatives of 
each of the five great powers, save as 
others from the smaller powers might 
be specially called in when interests of 
those powers were under consideration. 
The scheme of arbitrators was elimi- 
nated, and ia its place was put an ex- 
executive council of the great powers 
which should judge all international 
issues, 


The President’s President Wilson 

: made another nota- 
Paris Address ble address in Paris 
on February 8, in the hall of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, his audience including 
the President of the French Republic, 
the members of the Cabinet, and the 
presidents and most of the members of 
the two chambers of Parliament. The 
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THE GREAT WAR 


January 30—Supreme Council ac- 
cepts President’s plan for disposing 
of former German colonies and other 
conquered lands. : 

January 31—Supreme Council settles 
Polish-Czecho-Slovak dispute. Allies 
driven back by Bolshevik army in 
Northern Russia. | 

February 1—British strikes _show } 

i] 








revolutionary symptoms. Berlin 
Soviets vote for: Socialist National | 
Assembly. 

February 2—Bolshevik attack re- 
pulsed by Allied forces. Czechs sup- 
press riots in Silesia. | 

February 3—London almost paralyzed || 
by strikes. Claims of Greece pre- | 
sented to Peace Congress. | 

February 4—Franco-German war of || 
words in Berne Labor and Socialist 
Conference. Bolsheviki mobilize all 
men from 29 to 45. 

February 5—Bolshevik invasion of | 
Hungary. Spartacan disturbances || 
at Bremen and elsewhere. | 
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President spoke from the tribune, being 
the first foreigner to do so in many 
years, and all his hearers, including 
Messrs. Poincaré and Clemenceau, in- 
sisted upon paying him the honor of 
standing during his address. That por- 
tion of the President’s adress relating 
most directly to the state of Europe and 
of the world, and to the work of the 
Peace Congress, was in part as follows: 

I do not need to point out to you that east 
of you in Europe the future is full of ques- 
tion. Beyond the Rhine, across Germany, 
across Poland, across Russia, across Asia, 
there are questions, unanswered, and they 
must be for the present unanswerable. 

France still stands at the frontier. 
France still stands in the presence of those 
threatening and unanswered questions— 
threatening because unanswered; stands 
waiting for the solution of matters which 
touch her directly and intimately and con- 
stantly, and if she must stand alone what 
must she do? She must put upon her peo- 
ple a constant burden of taxation. . She 
must undergo sacrifice that may become 
intolerable. ’ 

And not only she but the other nations of 
the world must do the like. They must be 
ready for any terrible incident of injus- 
wee.» 2. * 

It is for that reason, I take it, that I 
find such an intelligent enthusiasm in 
France for the society of nations—France 
with her keen vision, France with her 
prophetic vision. 

It seems to be not only the need of 
France, but the need of mankind. And 
France sees the sacrifices which are neces- 
sary for the establishment of the society 
of nations are not to be compared with the 
constant dread of another catastrophe fall- 
ing on the fair cities and areas of 
France. .. . 

The nations of the world are about to 
consummate a brotherhood which will make 
it unnecessary in the future to maintain 
those crushing armaments which make the 
peoples suffer almost as much in peace as 
they suffered in war. 


“ The American delega- 
par ey , tion to the Peace Con- 

gress was reported on 
February 1 to have formulated its in- 
terpretation of the practical meaning 
of “freedom of the seas” as called for 
in the President’s prescription of terms 
of peace. The chief points were: That 
no nation should have a fleet so large as 
to be able alone to control the seas; that 
sea rules made in peace should not be 
changed during war; that every nation, 
belligerent or neutral, should be ac- 
countable to the League of Nations for 
its observance of sea rules; that “con- 
traband of war” should be defined in 
time of peace, and that no neutral 
should ship contraband to a belligerent 
or try to evade a blockade; and that 
the use of submarines should be pro- 
hibited, or greatly restricted. 

The first of these principles was re- 
garded by many as likely to meet with 
opposition in Great Britain, which is 
the only power whose fleet approxi- 
mates the forbidden degree of strength. 
In that connection it was observed that 
the President was urging the enactment 
by Congress of a bill providing for the 
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HANDLE IT WITH GLOVES 


great increase of our navy, unless the 
powers should agree to the formation 
of a League of Nations making great 
armaments unnecessary, in which latter 
case the increase was to be indefinitely 
suspended. The fourth principle, relat- 
ing to contraband of war, if adopted 
would prevent the shipping of muni- 
tions of war from a neutral to a bel- 
ligerent country, a trade which the 
United States in common with other 
nations has always insisted upon the 
right to practise, and which we did 


practise to an enormous extent during 
the present war. This, it was feared, 
might meet with much opposition in 
this country. 


Robert Lansing, the 
American: Secretary of 
State, was on February 
3 elected president on the Commission 
on Responsibility for the War. Andre 
Tardieu, the French member, in nomi- 
nating Mr. Lansing, said that before 
establishing a peace of justice it was 
necessary to impose penalties upon the 
authors of aggressions which had 
brought death to millions. The work of 
the Commission would be first to es- 
tablish the guilt of those responsible 
for violation of treaties and of inter- 
national law, and second to fix the pen- 
alties which were to be imposed. 

Louis Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, was elected president of the 
Commission on Reparation, and. accept- 
ed the place in the shortest speech yet 
recorded in the proceedings of the 
Congress. “I thank you,” he said. “Let 
us get to work for justice. That is our 
program.” 


Heads of Two 
Commissions 


On January 30 and 31 
the Bolsheviki attacked 
the American and Allied 
forces in Northern Russia and com- 
pelled them to retreat at one point as 
much as forty miles. Gas shells of Ger- 
man make were used by them. These 
operations were followed on February 
1 by the proposal, by the United States 
and Great Britain, that all troops 
should be withdrawn immediately from 
Russia. 

The Bolsheviki on January 31 cap- 
tured Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, and 


Fighting in 
Russia 


eut all railroad communication with 
that place, at Kovel. The Ukrainian 
Government fled to Winnitza. Four days 
later the Ukrainians were said to be 
preparing to attack Rumania, where 
troops were being mobilized to repel 
them. 

Dispatches on February 3 announced 
that former soldiers of the Russian 
army had organized a revolt in Petro- 
grad, and that in consequence that city 
had been bombarded from the fortress 
of Kronstadt with much loss of life. © 

The Central Soviet of Moscow on 
February 4 ordered the military mo- 
bilization of all men between the ages 
of twenty-nine and forty-five, and it 
was intimated that the order would be 
extended thruout Russia by the Bol- 
shevik government. 

Meantime reports from the Provi- 
sional Government at Omsk tell that 
order prevails in all that part of Sibe- 
ria, that customs and excise receipts 
are increasing rapidly, and that the 
Government is able to collect taxes on 
real estate. These are regarded as an 
indication of the efficiency and stabil- 
ity of the Government at Omsk. .- 


Will Not Meet While the _ various 
Bolsheviki governments of Rus- 
sia and Siberia have 

delayed formal answers to the invita- 
tion of the Peace Congress to send 
representatives to a conference on 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, 
it has been made plain by their agents 
in Paris and elsewhere that the three 
which are on friendly terms with the 
Allies will not enter any conference 
with the Bolsheviki. Admiral Kolchak, 
the head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Omsk, on January 30 issued a 
proclamation declaring that there could 
be no thought of an armistice with the 
Bolsheviki. “It is possible to reach an 


accord with the various provisional 
governments,” he said, “but with brig- 
ands never.” Nicholas Tschaikovsky, 
the veteran revolutionist and Presi- 
dent of the Northern Russian Govern- 
ment at Archangel, declared on Feb- 
ruary 2 that the invitation to Princes’ 
Islands was not only impractical but 
humiliating. ‘There is,’ he said, “only 
one answer to the Bolsheviki, and it is: 
‘Hands off the state! Abdicate power 
and consent to the conditions which 
will allow Free Russia to elect its own 
Constituent Assembly.’’’ The Govern- 
ment of Georgia, in the Caucasus, on 
February 3 announced that it would 
not participate in the proposed confer- 
ence, because it had declared its inde- 
pendence of Russia and was therefore 
no longer interested in the subject. 
The Russian Soviet Government, in 
a wireless msesage to the Entente Gov- 
ernments sent out from Moscow by M. 
Tchicherin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
announcing that it is willing to begin 
conversations with the Entente to bring 
about a cessation of military activities, 
declares it is willing to acknowledge 
financial obligations regarding the cred- 
itors of Russia of Entente nationality. 
Moreover, it offers to guarantee the 
payment of interest on its debts by 
means of raw materials and to place 
concessions in mines, forests, etc., at 
the disposal of citizens of the Entente, 
provided 
the social and economic order of the Soviet 


Government is not affected by internal dis- 
orders connected with these concessions. 


The Supreme Council 
of the Peace Congress 
devoted January 30 
and 31 largely to the question of the 
disposition of the former colonial pos- 
sessions of Germany and of the parts 
of the Turkish and Austro-Hungarian 
empires which had been conquered and 


The German 
Colonies 














Amerwon lied Urves, Copyright Press Illustrating 


SIX THOUSAND MILES FROM MICHIGAN 
This American outpost guard on duty with the A. E. F. on the Archangel front is one of the 
many Michigan boys sent to fight the Bolsheviki in northern Russia. The American forces won 
a battle on the Vaga River on February 5 and took many Bolsheviki prisoners 
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OWNER OF THE FIRST AIR FLEET 


Roy U. Conger has just bought from the Canadian Government $10,000,000 worth of aeroplanes 
and aeroplane equipment, with which he intends to establish a commercial air route in Canada, 
carrying express and possibly mail for the Canadian Government 


occupied by the Allied powers, and by 
February 1 practical agreement was 
attained. President Wilson resolutely 
opposed the immediate annexation of 
the territories in question by right of 
conquest, and insisted that the dispo- 
sition of the territories should be de- 
termined by the League of Nations. 
It was agreed by all that the colonies 
should not be restored to Germany, 
and it was recognized that most, if not 
all, of them were unprepared for an 
independent status. It was therefore 
proposed that they should be taken 
over by the governments most inter- 
ested, not as military conquerors tak- 
ing the spoils of war, but as manda- 
tories of the League of Nations taking 
over a trust for humanity. The first 
proposal was that the territories should 
thus be assigned for a period of ten 
years, at the end of which their fur- 
ther disposition should be reconsid- 
ered. Later it was agreed that the as- 
signment should be unlimited, subject 
merely to reports to the League at 
stated times as to the manner in which 
the colonies were being administered. 

Under this arrangement it was un- 
derstood that France would receive 
the Kameruns and Togoland in Central 
and Western Africa. German South- 
west Africa and German East Africa 
would be assigned to the Union of 
South Africa. German New Guinea, 
Samoa and other islands would be as- 
signed to Australia and New Zealand. 
Other minor islands in the Pacific 
would be divided between Great 
Britain and Japan. The former German 
holding in China would be restored to 
that country. 

_Even more important would be the 
disposition of the non-Turkish portions 
of the Ottoman empire. These, it was 
agreed, were capable of a large if not 
a@ full measure of independent self- 
government, though some degree of 
tutelage would at least for a time be 


necessary. France had long cherished 
a sentimental and historical claim upon 
Syria, but was persuaded to waive it, 
and it was agreed that the limited 
suzerainty necessary for those lands 
should be exercised by Great Britain, 
over The Hedjaz, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Southern 
Persia. A strong effort was made to 
have the United States made the man- 
datory over some of these countries, 
particularly Armenia, but this was suc- 
cessfully resisted, it being held that 
such action would be contrary to the 
Constitution. 

Other territories, the sovereignty of 
which might be changed as a result of 
the war, were recognized as standing 
in a somewhat different category. Such 
were the parts of Epirus and Asia 
Minor claimed by Greece, and the Dal- 
matian coast and islands, to which both 


Italy and the Jugo-Slavs laid claim. 
These claims were based not upon the 
incident of conquest, but upon the fact 
of population. The sentiment of the 
Council was that these territories 
should be disposed of not at the de- 
mand of any single power but through 
the judgment of the League of Na- 
tions and under its authority. This rule 
did not, however, apply to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which it was agreed must be 
restored to France without demur or 
debate. 


The center of German 
interest shifts from Ber- 
lin to Weimar. The lat- 
ter city was chosen, despite the in- 
sistent demands of the former, as the 
scene of the meetings of the German 
National Assembly, or Constituent 
Convention, which were appointed to 
begin on February 6. This choice 
gave great affront to the two ex- 
treme classes: To the Junkers and Pan- 
Germans, who wanted the Assembly at 
Berlin, the former seat of imperial au- 
tocracy; and to the Spartacans and 
Bolsheviki, who also wanted it at Ber- 
lin, where it might be influenced by the 
mob. It was reported on February 2 
that the Spartacans and other Reds 
were preparing to move upon Weimar 
in a great multitude, to prevent by 
force the meeting of the Assembly, and 
perhaps to compel the disbanding of 
that body altogether, as the Bolsheviki 
dispersed the Constituent Assembly in 
Russia. In consequence the Government 
sent troops for the protection of Wei- 
mar and permitted nobody to enter that 
city without a pass or some proof of 
legitimate business. 

The choice of Weimar for the scene 
of the Assembly is regarded as most 
auspicious, since it surrounds the meet- 
ings with memorials and at least senti- 
mental influences of the great men of 
Germany—of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Lessing, Richter, Liszt and others who 
made the name of Germany as great in 
the arts of peace as it has since be- 
come infamous for its identification 
with war. 


From Berlin 
to Weimar 
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Stinaon in Dayton Daily News. 


NO ADMITTANCE 


Two interests that can have no voice in the Peace Conference: Bolshevism and Territorial Selfish- 
ness. “‘Waiting outside is a new experience for him,” says the legend of the cartoon at the right 
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While the German National 
Assembly is convening at 
Weimar, disorders con- 
tinue in various parts of the country. 
The Spartacans persist in trying to set 
up Soviet governments at various 
points, but seem gradually to be losing 
ground. Scarcity of coal and other sup- 
plies is causing much trouble, the great 
Government arsenal at Spandau, em- 
ploying 50,000 men, having been com- 
pelled to close on February 1. There 
are still serious disturbances on the 
eastern frontiers, where both Russian 
Bolsheviki and Poles are said to be 
menacing Germany with invasion. 

Serious fighting occurred at Bremen 
on February 5, where the Spartacans 
were besieged by Government troops. 
Workmen at Hamburg made demon- 
strations in sympathy with their com- 
rades in Bremen. 

The unofficial American mission to 
investigate the condition of Germany 
for the Peace Congress arrived at Ber- 
lin on January 31, headed by Captain 
Walter R. Gherardi, formerly American 
Naval Attaché at Berlin. It will make 
a tour of the principal cities of Ger- 
many. 

The Staatsrat of Austria (the Ger- 
man duchies of Austria proper) on 
February 1 unanimously passed a bill 
providing for the union of those prov- 
inces with Germany. 


Doings in 
Germany 


MoreWar M. Viviani, formerly 
Revelations Prime Minister of 
France, has made _ it 


known that in 1914, some time before 
the beginning of the war, in order to 
avoid danger of any clash between 
frontier guards, the French Govern- 
ment withdrew its forces in the Briey 
Valley a considerably greater distance 
from the international boundary, leav- 
ing a “safety zone” ten kilometers in 
width. Both the political and military 
authorities of France agreed upon this 
as a safeguard of peace. 

There has just come to light at Con- 
stantinople a secret treaty which was 
negotiated in 1914, before the war, 
tho not actually signed until after the 
beginning of hostilities, giving addi- 
tional evidence of the “‘Mitteleuropa” 
plans of Germany at that time. Under 
its provisions Russia was to be de- 
spoiled by the erection of the Trans- 
Caucasian state 6f Georgia into an in- 
dependent sovereignty. Turkey was to 
give Georgia military assistance in 
establishing independence, and _ the 
costs of the campaign were to be met 
by Germany. 


The reactionary revolu- 
tion in Portugal was re- 
ported on February 2 to 
be so successful that a “National” or 
monarchical Cabinet had been appoint- 
ed by the army amid much popular en- 
thusiasm, and that the arrival of King 
Manoel to resume his throne was 
eagerly awaited. The very next day the 
Royalists were reported to have been 
badly beaten and to be retreating, and 
a bill was introduced into Parliament 
for the expulsion’and exclusion of all 
Royalist members. 


Portuguese 
Revolution 
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Darling in New York Tribune 
SORRY TO TROUBLE YOU, BUT— 


Poles and ” x 

Czecho-Slovaks ™onious dispute be- 

tween the Poles and 
the Czecho-Slovaks over the possession 
of the valuable Teschen coal fields and 
other territory was brought before the 
Peace Congress on January 30. The 
Poles explained that they merely wished 
to recover territory which had been 
theirs before the partitions of 1772 and 
1793, including the city and province 
of Posen and the city of Thorn, with 
free access to the sea at Danzig. The 
Czecho-Slovaks also explained the case 
from their point of view. The Supreme 
Council then advised both parties that 
they must refrain from action in the 
matter until the Peace Congress had 
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Press Illustrating 
HEAD OF THE AMERICAN 
WAR COUNCIL 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Henry P. Davison as chief of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross. Dr. Far- 
rand has just returned from France, where he 
was given the Legion of Honor for his services 
as head of the Rockefeller Commission for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in France 


RED CROSS 


decided the dispute, and that meantime 
the territory in question would be oc- 
cupied by the Allies. To this arrange- 
ment both parties assented. 


Some sensation has been 
caused by the promulga- 
tion of orders by the 
British government for certain restric- 
tions of the import trade which some 
assumed would exclude American goods 
from the British markets. It was ex- 
plained on February 1 that only meas- 
urable restriction and not exclusion 
was intended. The goods in question 
are of two classes. Importations of 
food and raw materials will be restrict- 
ed, or subjected to license, because of 
the worldwide scarcity of them; an ar- 
rangement which is to go into effect 
on July 1. The other class, comprising 
a great variety of manufactured goods, 
will also be subjected to a license sys- 
tem as a much needed measure of pro- 
tection to British manufacturers, cor- 
responding somewhat with the Ameri- 
can protective tariff. Boots and shoes 
form a special class, the importation 
of which is prohibited. This is to pro- 
vide for the extraordinary situation in 
Great Britain caused by the Govern- 
ment’s having taken over that entire 
trade during the war. It is explained 
that all these measures are merely tem- 
porary. 

It was indicated on February 5 that 
similar action was to be taken by the 
French Government, for similar rea- 
sons. 


The Strikes in 
Great Britain 


“Embargo” 


Strikes, often accom- 
panied with rioting, 
continue to prevail and 
to increase thruout the United King- 
dom, and appear more and more to be 
inspired by the principles of the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki or the German Sparta- 
cans. On February 3 a sudden strike 
of all employees on the underground 
railways paralyzed local traffic in Lon- 
don and its suburbs. 


Samuel Gompers, Pres- 
ident of the Ameri- 
can Federation of La- 
bor, was on February 1 unanimously 
elected President of the Peace Con- 
gress’ Commission on _ Internationa) 
Legislation on Labor. Messrs. Fontaine, 
of France, and Butler, of Eng!and, 
were chosen general secretaries. 

The American delegates to the In- 
terallied Trades Union Conference. at 
Paris, under the lead of Mr. Gompers, 
decided to join the Belgian delegates 
in refusing to recognize in any way the 
International Labor and Socialist Con- 
ference at Berne, Switzerland. This ac- 
tion’ was taken by the Belgians, and 
also by the Americans, for the reason 
that German delegates are participat- 
ing equally with others in the Berne 
conference. 

The British delegates all left Paris 
for Berne on January 31, apparently 
being ready to meet and fraternize 
with the Germans. The French Social- 
ist deputies, forty-five in number, on 
February 1 voted that French dele- 
gates should go to Berne on three con- 


Labor at Paris 
and at Berne 
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ditions: That Bolshevism be denounced 
and renounced by the Conference; that 
two of the German Socialists be tried 
and expelled; and that no Socialists be 
admitted to future Congresses unless 
they accept democracy as the proper 
form of government. 

The Berne Conference opened on 
February 1, and was quickly made the 
scene of violent rhetorical clashes be- 
tween the French and German dele- 
gates. Eighty delegates, representing 
twenty-one countries, were present. 


The spirit of labor 
unrest centered in 
the textile industry 
last week and particularly in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, where nearly 50,000 workers in 
silk and woolen mills went on strike. 
At Paterson the keynote of the dispute 
was the workers’ demand for shorter 
hours; the more powerful of the two 
unions insisting on a forty-seven hour 
week, the I. W. W. demanding forty- 
four, with a Saturday half holiday. 
Two of the mills granted the forty- 
seven hour week at once, but most of 
the manufacturers would go no fur- 
ther than to offer to submit the whole 
dispute to the War Labor Board. 

At Lawrence, where the woolen 
mills predominate, the strikers made 
their slogan “54—48,” demanding 
fifty-four hours’ pay for forty-eight 
hours’ work, which would mean an in- 
crease of 12% per cent over the pres- 
ent wages. The American Woolen 
Company, which controls four mills at 
Lawrence, led the way in meeting the 
strikers’ demands by granting a forty- 
eight hour week, but refused to con- 
tinue wages on the basis of a fifty-four 
hour week. 

The company explained its attitude 
with this statement to the workers: 

We feel that a further advance in wages 
such as you request would naturally in- 
crease our risk of meeting successfully the 
competition from foreign manufacturers 
and might result in idleness for our mills 
and consequently unemployment for you. 

You will remember that since January 
1, 1916, your wages have been advanced 
87 per cent, while the cost of living from 
July, 1914, has advanced in industrial com- 
munities, as stated by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, not over 70 per 
cent, and the tendency in the cost of liv- 
ing is now downward. 

For these reasons, and with the best in- 
terests of our employees always in mind, 
we will not increase the rate of wages, but 
will pay you 48 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ 
work, and should future business make it 
advisable for us to run our mills more than 
48 hours per week, we will pay you time 
and one-half for overtime. 


One of the Lawrence mills voted to 
accept the American Woolen Com- 
pany’s proposal, but the other three 
rejected it and continued to strike. 

In Fall River, Massachusetts; Do- 
ver, New Hampshire; Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; North Adams, Massachusetts, 
and Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
manufacturers have met the threat- 
ened general strike of the United 
Textile Workers of America by acced- 
ing to their demand for a forty-eight 
hour week. The union announced on 
February 3 that over 70 per cent of 


Striking While 
the Iron Is Hot 


Press Illustrating 
PIONEER OF PROHIBITION 


William Jennings Bryan was presented this sil- 

ver loving cup by the National Dry Federation 

in recognition of his services for natiori-wide 

prohibition and to celebrate the ratification of 
the Federal prohibition amendment 


the textile manufacturers in the North 
had conceded the eight-hour day. 
The hotel waiters’ strike, begun in 
New York early in December, has 
proved a failure and the strikers have 
announced their willingness to go back 
to work on the old terms. The situation 
is complicated by the fact that many 
of the hotels, forced to employ women 
in the strike emergency, have found 
them more satisfactory than the men. 


Connecticut broke the 
even tenor of prohibition 
progress by a vote of the 
state senate on February 4 refusing 
to ratify the Federal amendment. The 
decision of the Nutmeg State, of 
course, does not affect the actual pas- 
sage of the amendment, which was ac- 
complished by the ratification of two- 
thirds of the states in the Union. It is 
interesting, however, in view of the 
fact that Connecticut is the first state 


Forty-four 
to One 
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“STEADY, BOYS!” 


Labor and Capital balance at either end of 
industry as Uncle Sam carries them over the 
tight rope of readjustment to peace prosperity 








to break the continuously favorable 
attitude toward the prohibition amend- 
ment, built up by its successive ratifica- 
tion by forty-four states. Connecticut 
seems to havea reputation to main- 
tain in the matter of refusing to ratify 
amendments. It went on record as op- 
posing the first twelve amendments to 
the Constitution, and also the six- 
teenth, which relates to the income tax. 


A four-year ban on 
immigration into the 
United States was ap- 
proved by the House Committee on Im- 
migration in a bill introduced in Con- 
gress on January 30 after extended 
hearings, at which evidence was sub- 
mitted to show that unless some such 
restrictive measures were adopted a 
heavy influx of immigration would im- 
mediately follow the signing of the 
peace treaty. One of the chief argu- 
ments advanced was that of Representa- 
tive Royal Johnson of South Dakota, 
who served with the American army 
overseas. Mr. Johnson said that the 
Germans particularly were looking to 
America as an escape from their own 
war burdens. Rs 

I have talked with many German prison- 
ers and found them practically united in a 
purpose to come to America as soon as the 
war ended. They believe they will be re- 


ceived here with open arms and that Amer- 
ica is the land of wealth and promise. 


Mr. Johnson also made the point that 
immigration, even if it brought us de- 
sirable citizens, would hamper seriously 
the employment readjustment we are 
facing now. 

American labor has a right to work out 
its own salvation, which it cannot do if 
there is a tremendous influx of low-priced, 
impoverished foreign labor. 

The bill as it was introduced makes 
provision for numerous exceptions to 
the immigration bar. Permission to en- 
ter the United States is given, for in- 
stance, to aliens lawfully resident here; 
to government officials, their families, 
attendants, servants, lawyers and em- 
ployees; ministers or religious teachers, 
missionaries, teachers, students, au- 
thors, chemists and engineers, profes- 
sional artists, physicians and travelers 
for pleasure, business or curiosity, or 
to their legal wives or their children un- 
der sixteen years of age. 

Exception is also made in behalf of 
persons seeking refuge from religious 
persecution; parents or grandparents 
of any alien admissible under the bill 
or heretofore or hereafter legally ad- 
mitted, or his unmarried or widowed 
daughter, or son not over eighteen years 
of age, and aliens who were drafted 
or who volunteered for service with the 
military forces of the United States or 
our allies. 

Opposition to the immigration bill 
has already been rather generally ex- 
prest in Congress. A minority report 
of the House committee, filed by Repre- 
sentative Isaac Siegel of New York, 
called attention to the high record of 
service in the United States army made 
by recent immigrants to this country 
and urged that the bill to bar immi- 
gration 


does not stand for those ideals for which we 
entered the war. It practically says to the 


Shall We Bar 
Immigration? 
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AMERICA’S PEACE HEADQUARTERS 


The Hotel Crillon, facing upon the Place de la Concorde in Paris, was requisitioned to serve as office building and living quarters of President 
Wiison’s staff and the United States delegates to the Peace 


164,182 men who waived their right to ex- 
emption on the ground that they were 
aliens, that they were fit to go into battle 
for America. and even die for it, but that 
they were not inspired by love for our in- 
stitutions, and that, therefore, the doors of 
our country are to be closed to their young- 
er brothers and next of kin. 


Reductions of rates on 
freight carried by Amer- 
ican vessels to Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Far 
East have been announced by the 
United States Shipping Board to meet 
similar cuts in shipping rates previ- 
ously announced by British lines. 
These reductions amounted to 42 or 
43 per cent, making the total reduc- 
tion in British shipping rates of pre- 
armistice days from 60 to 66 per cent. 
Rates on shipping between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have been 
similarly lowered by both countries. 


Cut Rates 
on Shipping 


A message from 
President Wilson 
influenced the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs last 
week to report favorably the bill urged 
by Secretary Daniels to appropriate 


President Wilson 
on the Navy 





$600,000,000 for a three-year naval 
building program. Just what the Presi- 
dent said in his message has been kept 
secret, but it had the effect of chang- 
ing the attitude of the House commit- 
tee from opposition to unanimous sup- 
port of the bill. 

The provisions asked for by Secre- 
tary Daniels are retained intact; au- 
thorization is given for the construc- 
tion prior to July 1, 1922, of ten 
first-class battleships, ten scout cruis- 
ers, and additional vessels and air- 
planes as recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and approved by 
Congress. The House committee modi- 
fied the bill with a proviso by which 
the program may be suspended if a 
competent instrumentality for interna- 
tional peace is set up. 


It is expected that 
President Wilson will 
sail for home on Feb- 
ruary 14, by which time he hopes that 
sufficient progress will have been made 
in peacemaking to enable him to pre- 
sent a satisfactory report to Congress; 
after which further transactions at 


The President’s 
Return 


Conference 


Paris will be reported to Congress as 
they occur. 

Tt was intimated on February 1 that 
the preliminary terms of peace would 
probably be presented to Germany on 
February 17. 


The recent reports of 
numerous crimes and 
misdemeanors said _ to 
have been committed in Paris and else- 
where in France by American soldiers 
have been promptly and emphatically 
contradicted. General Pershing himself 
has denounced them as baseless. It is 
explained that they arose chiefly from 
two sources. One. was the practice of 
Parisian “Apaches” in getting and. 
wearing American uniforms so as to 
pass themselves off as American sol- 
diers. The other was the malicious 


Our Soldiers 
Vindicated 


propaganda of German spies, who com- 
mitted offenses in a way which would 
lead to their being charged against 
Americans. Careful investigation has 
reduced the number of murders charged 
against Americans from 34 to 2, and 
the assaults from 244 to 48. 
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THE FIRST SESSION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The delegates of the Allies are here assembled in the famous council chamber at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris to begin the most momentous peace 
negotiations that the world has ever known. Under the clock is standing President Poincaré of France delivering the address of welcome. President 





Wilson is at the left under the clock 
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THE BIRTH OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The editor of The Independent is in Paris now as vice-chairman of the League to Enforce Peace and 
as delegate of the Church Peace Union. This first article will be followed by successive cables in which 
Mr. Holt will keep The Independent readers in close touch with the developments of the Peace Conference 


HE dreams of poets, prophets and philosophers 

have at last come true. On Saturday, January 

25th, in the beautiful crimson and gold confer- 

ence room of the Quai d’Orsay at Paris the 
League of Nations was born. Except for the few rep- 
resentatives of the press who squeezed themselves 
into the ante-room and could only get a partial view 
of the historic assemblage thru the heavily curtained 
doors, no one was permitted to attend the plenary 
conference because the room in which it sits is so 
small. I have never seen such an array of world re- 
nowned celebrities as were assembled together in that 
little chamber. 

At the head of the table, directly in front of 
the statue of Peace above the mantelpiece, sat the 
venerable and bushy headed Clemenceau, Premier 
of the French Republic and President of the Con- 


ference, the only delegate who wore kid gloves during_ 


the proceedings. On his right was President Wil- 
son with the American delegation. On his left was 
Premier Lloyd. George with the British delegation. 
These men, editor, professor and attorney, are the 
Big Three of the Conference and weigh more in the 
balance when in agreement than all the other delegates 
combined. 

Clemenceau and Wilson were honored with golden 
thrones. The others occupied chairs of pink satin 
and ebony arranged along the tables. Of the familiar 
faces I need only mention three: Premier Venizelos 
of Greece, Europe’s foremost democrat; Field 
Marshal Foch, the savior of civilization, and Arthur 
Balfour, England’s statesman philosopher. Field Mar- 
shal Foch and General Bliss, American Military Rep- 
resentative of the Supreme War Council, were the 
only delegates in military uniform. The two British 
envoys from India wore the native costume of pictur- 
esque flowing robes. 

President Wilson’s opening address was a master- 
piece of English and statesmanship. Tho couched in 
the usual diplomatic urbanity it hit direct from the 
shoulder. His face was tense with earnestness as he 
spoke, and I am sure there was not one American 
present who was not thrilled with pride in his coun- 
try’s spokesman. When finally after a graceful perora- 
tion Mr. Wilson sat down, there was a general mur- 
mur of approval in which some members of the press 
so far forgot the etiquet of the occasion as to start 
applause. The President’s speech was briefly seconded 
by Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain and Pre- 
mier Orlando of Italy, both of whom spoke with more 
oratorical ardor than President Wilson. After other 
delegates had voiced approval, the motion was put and 
unanimously adopted by the representatives of the 
associated nations. 





The resolutions adopted by the Conference read: 


It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement 
which the associated nations are now met to establish that 
a League of Nations be created to promote international 
obligations and to provide safeguards against war. This 
league should be created as an integral part of the general 
treaty of peace and should be open to every civilized nation 
which can be relied upon to promote its objects. 

The members of the league should meet periodically in 


international conference and should have a permanent 


organization and secretaries to carry on the business of 
the league in the intervals between the conferences. 

The Conference therefore appoints a committee repre- 
sentative of the associated governments to work out the 
details of the constitution and the function of the league. 


There can now be no doubt whatever about it, the 
Peace Conference itself is the germ from which a real 
United Nations will eventually develop. Last evening 
found the people of France, England and Italy enthusi- 
astic for a League of Nations, but the officials were pa- 
thetically acquiescent. Today we find all classes united 
heart and soul for such a league. From all I can learn, 
and I have had exceptional opportunities for consult- 
ing those of highest authority, I am prepared to say 
that we shall get some kind of court to settle all jus- 
ticiable disputes and a council of consultation to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations regarding non- 
justiciable questions. We can also rest assured that 
the powers are prepared to apply the necessary sanc- 
tions by means of moral, economic and military pres- 
sure to prevent any nation from breaking the peace 
of the world without first submitting the case to the 
international court or tribunal. Limitation of arma- 
ments in some form also seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion. I understand that one of the great powers is 
ready to propose the creation of an international legis- 
lature for the development of international law and 
the betterment of human relations. I have cause to 
believe that this most admirable plan will be well re- 
ceived. It would be a pity if there were opposition, for 
such an international legislature or conference is the 
best way to secure codperative international develop- 
ment. 

There is, however, a very real danger that the 
power of the League of Nations will be lodged in a 
small group of men mostly from the five great na- 
tions and responsible only to presidents and premiers. 
This will of course make the League of Nations a 
league of governments rather than a league of peo- 
ples. But all Europe is now in a state of ferment and 
the people, especially the returning soldiers, are in 
no mood for halfway measures. The delegates at the 
Peace Conference well know that unless they satisfy 
the just demands of mankind the only alternative is 
Bolshevism. They will surely give us a League to En- 
force Peace and if sufficient pressure is put upon 
them they may give us a League to Insure Progress. 
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HE Jugo- 
slav - Ital- 
ian dispute 
stands like 
an ominous shad- 


path of the fu- 
ture peace and 


No one is better qualified b 
of the Jugoslavs than Mr. 
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IN JUSTICE TO THE JUGOSLAVS 


BY V. R. SAVICH 


experience and temperament to present the claims 
avich. A Serbian journalist and member of parlia- 
ment, he volunteered for military service when the Austrians invaded his country 
ow across the and he participated in that terrible retreat from Belgrade thru Albania to the 

Adriatic coast. His volume on “South Eastern Europe” is one of the best books 
on. the Balkans that have appeared in English. He is in this country now 
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MAKING PEACE ON THE ADRIATIC 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ITALIAN-JUGOSLAV 
DISPUTE AUTHORITATIVELY PRESENTED 
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controlled by It- 
aly, is a shallow 
piece of reason- 
ing, whose kind 
is produced from 
time to time in 
every country by 
the heads of over- 





freedom in Eu- =! 
rope. The Ital- > 
lans are insisting vd 
upon the execu- 
tion of the secret 
treaty of London 
concluded with- 
out any consent 
of the people con- 
cerned, ceding to 
Italy the prov- 
inces on the east- 
ern coast of the 
Adriatic’ inhabit- 
ed by the Jugo- 
slavs. The Trea- 
ty of London did 
to the Jugoslavs 
the greatest in- 
justice, being of 
that very kind 
which was de- 
nounced on the 
ground of princi- 
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ple by President 
Wilson as a trea- 
ty by which the 
peoples were bar- 
gained over to 
foreign sover- 
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eignty like so 
much human chat- 
tel. It is a treaty 
savoring of the 
Middle Ages, as it is setting at naught 
all the principles of self determination 
of nation and of open diplomacy for 
which the United States of America 
has entered the war. The Jugoslavs op- 
pose that treaty because the ceding to 
Italy of those territories would imperil 
their national freedom, would mutilate 
their unity and hamper their economic 
development. The execution of that 
t eaty means the defeat of America at 
the green table; means the perpetua- 
tion of those causes which have pro- 
voked the present crisis in Europe. 

On the eastern Adriatic coast, the 
Italian population is represented only 
by settlements of tradesmen and mer- 
chants grouped in towns and commer- 
cial ports among a dense Slav popu- 
lation inhabiting those shores since the 
sixth century A. D. 

Following up the fallacious and dan- 
gerous theory of strong strategic fron- 
tiers, a part of the Italian opinion has 
formulated a vast program for incor- 
porating in Italy nearly all the Adri- 
218 
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zealous patriots. 
In such a way 
the Germans may 
fairly pretend 
that the Baltic 
Sea belongs to 
them, and _ the 
occupation of the 
Great and Little 
Belt would be a 
piece of justice. 
But it must sound 
a like an attempt 
upon the sacred 
rights of all other 


Ma 
ros Live» 


nations if any 

€ single _ nation 

xy| among them 
SOFIA should try to ap- 


propriate a sea 
and to create of 
it a monopoly for 
her selfish inter- 
ests. 

—— With regard to 
the historical 
right of Italy to 
those provinces, 
I should say that 
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The solid black line includes the territory inhabited chiefly by the southern Slavs and 
which they wish to bring into one nation of Jugoslavia (or Yugoslavia). But the Ital- 
ians claim the right to annex the territory to the left of the broken line by virtue of the 


secret treaty of London, 1915 


atic provinces lying on the opposite 
shore of the Adriatic. 

In propounding such views the Ital- 
ian Government and propagandists 
argue as follows: 

1. The Adriatic is an Italian sea and 
Italy must possess or control all its 
coast. 

2. Italy possesses historical rights to 
those provinces, as some of them be- 
longed for a time to Venice. 

3. Italy also possesses ethnographic 
claims, as a large Italian population 
inhabits these provinces. 

4. Italy, for reasons of military ef- 
ficiency, must have a strong frontier 
against her new Slavic neighbor. 

5. When the Treaty of London was 
signed it was the fear lest Russia 
should seize the Serbian ports, now it 
is argued that the Austriaus might use 
the Croats to menace the security of 
Italy, therefore Italy must occupy those 
ports. 

The first contention that the Adriatic 
is an Italian sea and must be militarily 


there is scarcely 
any province in 
Europe belonging 
to any nation to 
which another na- 
tion would not have some historic right. 
The argument of historic right is rather 
an antiquated one, and better suits the 
medieval and dynastic Europe with her 
people ruled by monarchs whose reigns 
are based upon divine right, than the 
modern European democracy in which 
rule is based upon popular consent. 

In the Italy of later days, in a com- 
paratively short time commercialism as 
an entire new social class has sprung 
up, and with it an entire new public 
opinion. The combination of military 
and commercial interests in Italy, as 
was the case with Germany, will surely 
weave the web of Italian destiny and 
lead to most dangerous complications. 
The closer study of the Italian claims 
on the Adriatic will convince us at 
once that those claims, tho announced 
in the name of military efficiency and 
strategic frontiers, are calculated to 
serve the interests of Italian commer- 
cialism and to secure for Italy a prac- 
tical monopoly of the whole trade in the 
Adriatic. She claims Trieste in order to 
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tax the commerce of the German Aus- 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia, and she wants 
Fiume just to kill it in order not to 
compete with Trieste. 

The argument for Italian incorpora- 
tion of those provinces based upon eth- 
nography must fall at once when we 
look at the numbers of the racial stat- 
istics. In Dalmatia, against a pure 
Serbo-Croatian population numbering 
630,000, the Italians number only 18,- 
000, which represents less than 3 per 
cent of the total population. Therefore 
to base the Italian rights of occupation 
upon ethnography would be sheer ab- 
surdity. In Istria, Trieste and Goritzia 
the Italian claims based upon ethnog- 
raphy are better founded, altho they 
are not justified. In Istria the geograph- 
ical line of ethnographical division can 
be easily drawn. The Italians are thick- 
ly grouped on the western coast, and 
the Croat population is found in. the 
central and eastern parts of the pen- 
insula. 

As regards the nationality of the 
population of these provinces the fol- 


lowing numbers (see the official Austro- 
Hungarian statistics of 1910) will give 
the best illustration: 


aa 
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Dalmatia 12,840 18,028 612,669 3,081 — 688,778 


Istria ... 4,956 145,517 224,400 12,7365 382,652 
Trieste. . 95 118,959 59,974 11,870 190,808 
Gorizia.. 2,918 90,119 155,039 4,500 249,658 


Total. .20,809 872,623 1,052,082 32,186 1,456,896 


In the districts of Logatec and Pos- 
tojna, in the southwestern Carniola, 
ceded to Italy by the Treaty of Lon- 
don, with nearly a hundred thousand 
purely Slav inhabitants, there are no 
Italians, and these districts are claimed 
by the Italians only in virtue of strat- 
egic reasons. 

Now we come to the supreme argu- 
ment of the necessity of good strategic 
frontiers which urges Italy to occupy 
those provinces on the opposite shores 
of the Adriatic. The reason of strong 
strategic frontiers has always been a 
trump card in the hands of the mili- 





tarists of every state and a constant 
source of friction among European na- 
tions. The direct results of such policy 
have been fear and hatred, and their 
lawful heir the military burdens under 
which the European nations have la- 
bored during the last sixty years. How 
can we expect or hope that an Italian 
occupation of the Serbo-Croatian prov- 
inces and the enslavement by her of 
a million of Southern Slavs can give 
different results? It is an axiom in sci- 
ence that similar causes produce similar 
results. But, if in spite of all sincere 
warnings, the naissant Italian imperial- 
ism, following blindly the teaching of 
German militarists, will try under the 
pretense of strategic frontiers to occupy 
the Balkan lands and to keep in sub- 
jectivity the Slavic population inhabit- 
ing them, Italy will inherit the weak- 
ness of Austria and, while greatly 
injuring her Slav neighbor, will en- 
danger her own freedom and the peace 
of Europe. The Italian militarists wish 
to occupy these lands in the name of 
military effi- [Continued on page 288 


ITALY’S CLAIM TO THE ADRIATIC 


N the Bal- 
kans_ began 
the war from 
which we 
are just emerg- 
ing, a war pre- 
cipitated from 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Mr. Eberlein has just returned from several months in Italy, where he made u Ur information, 
special study of Italian claims to territorial readjustment and prepared at the 
request of certain officials a report presented for reference for some of the Peace 
Commissioners. He is the author of a recent volume on the Italian Renaissance 
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tense conditions 
that had _ there 
been forced to a 
crisis. The equit- 
able settlement 
of Balkan affairs _ 
and the provision 
of sufficient safe- 
guards to ensure 
the world against 
a recurrence of 
the catastrophe 
thru which we 
have just passed 
is the most del- 
icate problem 
confronting the 
Peace Confer- 
ence. First and 
foremost in this 
task is the ad- 
justment of the 
controversy _ be- 
tween Italy and 
the  Jugoslavs 
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about portions of 
the Adriatic 
coast to which 
both lay claim. 
Anent this vext 
question the average American mind 
is in a maze. It knows only that 
there is a “row” on and that much 
heat and rancor are being engen- 
dered. There has been too much vitu- 
perative rhetoric; too much inaccurate 
or indefinite statement; too much pres- 
entation of half-truths; too much as- 
sumption. At the same time, there has 
been a woful lack of exact knowledge, 
of calm, judicial statement of facts, of 
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ed tablets. 
Nevertheless, it 
is so evident to 
any one who has 
carefully and 
thoughtfully fol- 
lowed the course 
of events that a 
serious crux of 
the peace settle 
ment is going to 
center about the 
Adriatic and cer- 
tain nationa) 
boundaries there- 
to adjacent that 
the issue in al) 
its aspects must 
be faced squarely. 
As a first step to 
getting a clear 


, conception of the 
(a) whole _ situation 

we must compare 
) a the conflicting 








The black area is the territory which, according to the armistice, Austria-Hungary 
has relinguished and which, according to the treaty of London, was ceded to Italy. The 
Jugoslavs claim part or all of this territory on the east of the Adriatic on the ground l 
of nationality. Italian imperialists desire further control of the entire eastern const of siavs 

the Adriatic, including the ports of Fiume, Spalato and Valona 


inquiry into any conscientious sifting 
of the whole truth. 

And this deplorable state of haziness 
in the popular mind is due in part to 
the hitherto very prevalent American 
disinclination to pay serious heed to 
the minutie of modern European poli- 
tics and history, in part to the incon- 
venient effort necessary to master and 
marshal the facts in this particular in- 
stance, an effort at variance with our 


territorial claims 
advanced by Italy 


and the Jugo 

and then 
examine the 
grounds upon 


which those claims are made. . 

The Jugoslavs claim (1) the Austrian 
province of Carniola and the province 
of Gorizia and Gradisca; (2) all of 
Istria along with Trieste and Fiume; 
(3) Croatia, Slavonia and all of Dal- 
matia; (4) Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and they desire to unite with Serbia 
and Montenegro. Italy claims (1) a 
small portion of Carniola and the prov- 
ince of Gorizia and Gradisca—in other 
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words, the territory west and south of 
the Julian and Carnic Alps, whose wa- 
tershed they regard as their natural 
boundary; (2) the whole of Istria, 
along with Trieste, and the port of 
Fiume. According to the Treaty of 
London Fiume was given to the Jugo- 
slavs. Ever since that time the people 
of Fiume, by an overwhelming majority, 
have declared their desire to be under 
the Italian flag. Italy, therefore, now 
proposes to make Fiume, which is in 
Croatia, a free port under Italian pro- 
tection; (3) Certain islands of the 
Quarnero off the Croatian coast; (4) a 
portion of Dalmatia and most of the 
Dalmatian archipelago. 

An examination of the accompanying 
maps wiil show which islands and what 
part of. Dalmatia fall within the claims 
of Italy. so far as we know the terms 
of the Treaty of London. That treaty, 
be it remembered, up to the present 
time, we know only thru the medium 
of a garbled Bolshevik publication. It 
should be added that the people of It- 
aly feel that the boundaries indicated 
by these limits, with respect to Dal- 
matia and some of the islands, do not 
include all to which they are rightfully 
entitled by considerations both historic 
and ethnographic and that, in accept- 
ing them, they are making substantial 
renunciations in favor of the Jugoslavs, 
whose cause and aspirations they desire 
to further in every way campatible with 
reason and justice. It will be seen that 
the territory in dispute includes (1) 
the portion of Carniola west of the 
Alpine watershed, with the province of 
Gorizia and Gradisca, lying west of the 
Julian and Carnic Alps; (2) Istria, 
Trieste and Fiume; (3) Dalmatia and 
the adjacent islands. 

The Jugoslavs base their claims upon 
(1) history, (2) upon ethnographic 
conditions, and (3) upon economic and 
geographic necessity. Italy bases her 
claims (1) upon history, (2) upon eth- 
nographic conditions, (3) upon the 
principles of immutable geographic 
boundaries, and (4) upon the obvious 
necessity of having ade- 


tial to their economic welfare. To Dal- 
matia, likewise, their claims are ranged 
with great emphasis under all three 
heads. 

To the same territory Italy lays 
claim upon historic grounds. Passing 
by the phase of Roman colonization— 
the first link in the brief of title— 
and the turbulent era of conflict be- 
tween the Western and Eastern Em- 
pires, with its incidents of barbarian 
invasion, we come to the medieval period 
when the region in question—the east- 
ern part of the district of Friuli—was 
chiefly under the control of the Counts 
of Gorizia. Upon the failure of their 
line in 1500, the territory was appro- 
priated by Maximilian I and “remained 
in the possession of the house of Aus- 
tria” thereafter with the exception of 
a brief period during the Napoleonic 
regime. The annexation to the oppor- 
tunist Austrian hotch-potch of nation- 
alities, however, only changed the polit- 
ical allegiance of the country and did 
not alter the essentially Italian charac- 
ter of its population and culture. Geo- 
graphically Gorizia and Gradisca are 
one with Friuli and ought not to be 
arbitrarily severed. 

Without at all denying the gradual 
infiltration of a numerous Slovene ele- 
ment into this territory that was first 
part of a Roman province, then a small 
and virtually independent state like 
other feudal states in medieval Italy, 
and then an appanage of the Austrian 
crown, Italy maintains that the Slavic 
element assimilated Italian culture and 
ideals, gladly profited by the higher 
order of civilization with which it came 
in contact, that the Jtalic and Slavic 
elements formed an dmalgamation that 
was was essentially Italian, and that all 
the architectural and other cultural re- 
mains of the period support the con- 
tention. Precisely similar conditions ob- 
tained in Istria, with an even stronger 
historic claim, for Istria belonged to 
the Republic of Venice until filched 
from her by the Treaty of Campo For- 
mio in 1797. Istria is just as necessary 


to the completion of Italy’s natural 
boundaries and rightful bulwarks as 
the rest of the unredeemed land west 
of the Julian Alps. So long as Italy is 
without this territory she is unable to 
shut the door of her house against in- 
vasion—a privilege and safeguard that 
ought not to be denied to any nation. 

Historically Dalmatia and the islands 
of the Dalmatian archipelago present 
an unusually checkered career, even 
for eastern Europe. When the empire 
crumbled and the Pax Romana became 


‘only a name, this territory fell prey to 


the vicissitudes of piracy and invasion. 
At an early date, for her own safety 
Venice had to suppress the pirates in- 
festing the harbors and bays of this 
No Man’s Land. Between 1102 and 1420 
Venice and Hungary contended for mas- 
tery of the Dalmatian coast, the Ven- 
etians being generally possest of it. 
From 1420 onward Venetian sway was 
broken only by occasional Turkish in- 
vasions until the Treaty of Campo For- 
mio, which made Austria mistress of 
the land. 

Owing to its peculiar development, 
Dalmatia uever attained complete po- 
litical or racial unity. The towns and 
cities, which represented the bulk of 
the population, were overwhelmingly 
Italian—the architecture alone would 
show this, even if there were no his- 
torical records to prove that all the 
culture was Italian and all affiliations 
with Italy. The sparsely peopled rural 
districts were chiefly Slavic. 

By the Treaty of London the islands 
of Veglia and Arbe are given to the 
Jugoslavs, no claim is made to the 
coast of Croatia, as is often erroneously 
stated, so that the Jugoslavs are not 
shut off from free access to the Adri- 
atic in that quarter and they have 
there the Bay of Buccari, with the ports 
of Buccari and Portore, a “bay so im- 
portant that Napoleon, considering it 
capable of being converted into a great 
naval base for the Adriatic, had begun 
the necessary improvements.” On this 
shore there are also six other ports, in- 

cluding the port of Segna. 





quate military and naval 
guarantees of frontier de- 
fense. 

The portion of Carniola 
west of the Julian and Car- 
nic Alps, along with Gorizia 
and Gradisca, the Jugo- 
slavs regard as theirs by 
right of successive waves 
of immigration and settle- 
ment that began in the sev- 
enth century, and by right 
of residence during the sun- 
dry vicissitudes of Hunga- 
rian and Austrian sway un- 
der which they have lived. 
They also base their claim 
upon the right of numerical 
prenonderance and the con- 
sequent principle of self- 
determination. To Istria, 
along with Trieste and Fi- 
ume, the Jugoslavs base 
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At the lower end of Dal- 
matia to the Jugoslavs are 
left the important ports of 
Ragusa, Metcovic and Cat- 
taro. Geographically Dal- 
matia and the Dalmatian 
islands are of the utmost 
impoftance to Italy. Who- 
ever controls them controls 
Italy’s east coast, which is 
undefended and incapable 
of defense—in other words, 
the master of Dalmatia 
holds the keys to Italy’s 
house. So much for the past 
and so much for geographic 
considerations advanced by 
Italy. 

, It now remains that we 
summarize the situation, 
noting certain facts and 
conditions that have an im- 
portant bearing upon the 








their claim upon the same 
grounds and, further, stress 
the necessity of possessing 
Fiume as a seaport essen- 





The shaded boundary line shows the extreme territorial claims of 
the Jugoslavs. Italy contends that her demands do not include the 
Croatian coast, thus allowing the Jugoslavs the Bay of Buccari and 
access to the sea as far as Dalmatia 


whole issue. More we can- 
not do here, for it is mani- 
festly impossible within the 
[Continued on page 288 
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AMERICANS FREED FROM A GERMAN PRISON 
These four doughboys in conglomerate costume are at an American hospital in England recuperating from the privation of monthe 
in a German prison camp. From left to right they are Chester Burt, Sergeant Fish, C. Kimman and Oscar Robinson, Tho the 
armistice was signed on November 11 it was a month or more after that before Germany released all her American prisoners of tar 
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“THAT THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN” 


In President Lincoln’s exhortation to the people during the Civil War there is a message also applicable to these troubled times: 


“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness inthe right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
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Republished from Harper’s Weekly of April, 1865 
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THE RED CROSS WAGES WAR ON FAMINE 


Giving food to these Russian -school children in Isakogorka is 
part of the American Red Cross campaign against Bolshevism 


A “Y” CENTER OF FRIENDLINESS 
British, French, American, Czecho-Slovaks and Russians are 
gathered in the photograph below around the headquarters car 
of the Y. M. CO. A. working with the American troops in Siberia 





WITH THE A. E. F. 
IN SIBERIA 




























ARMY SKIRMISH—NO CASUALTIES 


The dentist’s office is one of the strategic 
points on the American front in Siberia. 
In this photograph soldiers of several na- 
tions and an illiterate Russian peasant 
are all waiting their turn at treatment 














A close inspection of a thou- 
sand American offices re- 
veals an astonishing fact. 

Most of them are not Ameri- 

ean at all, but either German or Russian. 

And, more alarming still, the managers and 

owners are unconscious of the fact. 

The gentlemen who manage these offices 
are nominal Americans. They would be 
highly insulted if you called them any- 
thing else, particularly if you called them 
German or Russian. But psychologists 
know that a fellow is never so angry as 
when you call him what he really is; hence 
the fact of a man being insulted over what 
you call him proves the designation cor- 
rect. We judge that in every thousand of- 
fices of the United States about two hun- 
dred are American, three hundred are Ger- 
man, five hundred are Russian. 

A man’s race is determined not by the 
country where he lives, but by the state 
of mind in which he dwells and the ma- 
terial surroundings that reflect the state 
of mind. You don’t have to live in Germany 
to be a German, or in Russia to be a Rus- 
sian. A man may live in America and still 
be in his mental and moral nature any- 
thing from a Chinese to an Arab. I myself 
have seen American Chinamen, also Amer- 
ican Arabs. 

Germany stands for red tape. Russia 
stands for disorder. America stands for the 
union of system and freedom of humanity 
and science, of modern method and eternal 
principle, of moral service and material 
reward, of bold individuality and firm au- 
thority, of close economy and open gener- 
osity, of keen work and care-free play; in 
short, of all the extremes that are ex- 
tremely good when harmonized with their 
opposites, but extremely bad when allowed 
to run loose, 

Germany stands for a blind, slavish, 
cruel, criminal subordination to a rule of 
thumb; and the man or the business con- 
cern guilty of the same folly may rightly 
be called German. Russia stands for a 
spirit of revolt, equally blind and equally 
destructive, though perhaps not so crim- 
inally base; and the man or business con- 
cern guilty of this folly may rightly be 
called Russian. The office that is not Amer- 
ican does not belong in America. And, 
sooner or later, it will be properly and 
justly crowded out by the law of compe- 
tition. 


ERHAPS one office manager out of five 

is a born executive, organizer and lead- 
er, backed with a real working knowledge of 
the new scientific methods of management. 
He can be trusted to guide the business 
properly, avoiding the sharp decline of dis- 
order that shoots down one side of the 
road to ruin, and also the dangerous moun- 
tain of red tape that looms up on the 
other side. But most office managers and 
workers, being fitted for their job neither 
by temperament nor by training, are apt 
to veer off the road and either smash in a 
valley of disorder or crash against a moun- 
tain of red tape. Either mistake will 
wreck your business machine. An auto- 
mobile may be upset on the up side or 
the down side of a mountain road. 

The business man, also the business con- 
cern, to take and hold the place of leader- 
ship, is the one to guard most against a 
natural tendency to extremes produced by 
temperament, custom, education and envir- 
onment. The first move in stabilizing office 
work is to study the office worker. Doing 
this we find that where disorder prevails 
the employees generally are stupid, slug- 
gish, careless, flippant, crude, slow, disre- 
spectful, unartistic, or otherwise mentally 
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defective; or they are untrained in the 
right methods of doing their work and un- 
supervised in the process; or they are 
content with small pay and lack the over- 
whelming ambition that pushes a born 
leader out and on and up; or they live so 
far away from the broad new lines of busi- 
ness progress that they do not know what 
a modern office looks like; or they lack the 
nerve, will and enterprize to adopt the few 
suggestions for improvement that may hap- 
pen to drift their way. 

On the other hand, we find that the 
office bound up and tied around with red 
tape only marks the mental qualities of 
the people in it. They are too conserva- 
tive, backward and sheeplike; or they have 
allowed themselves to become so frightfu'ly 
systematic that they are now purely auto- 
matic; or they are governed by a mathe- 
matical sense of precision which by itself 
never got anybody anywhere; or they are 
too lazy and selfish to try new methods 
which might wear the rust off their brain 
and thus expose the character of the poor, 
dull thing; or they fear they would lose 
their job if they pointed a finger a frac- 
tion of an inch away from the line of rout- 
ine marked out by a cranky or domineering 
boss. The real picture of a man is not his 
photograph but his method of work. It is 
a good rule never to employ anybody who 
has worked in an office where either disor- 
der or red tape is customary ; you are likely 
to find that in either case the worker has 
been demoralized. When we are fully civ- 
ilized, we will determine a man’s place in 
society not by the gloss on his family crest 
nor by the gold of his patrimony, but by 
the appearance and the output of his 
workshop. 


BNORMAL states and conditions of 

your office produce an effect on your 
business like that produced on your health 
by abnormal states and conditions of your 
body. There are business doctors nowadays 
whose practice is limited to the diagnosis 
and cure of ailments of American offices. 
One of these business doctors, finding your 
office in a state of disorder, would prob- 
ably diagnose the trouble as mental measles. 
But if he found your office in a condition 
of red-tape, he would diagnose the trouble 
as mental paralysis. Either affliction puts 
an end to commercial efficiency, and either 
unless cured will result in commercial 
death. Of the two, the mental measles of 
disorder, being epidemic, will be found to 
exist more widely; but the mental paraly- 
sis of red-tape, being chronic and deep- 
seated, will be. found harder to cure. Also 
the latter is harder to diagnose—you can 
tell at a glance when a person has the 
measles, but you cannot thus determine 
whether he is partly paralyzed. 

The new method in health culture is to 
diagnose a man before he is ill, then to 
provide him with instructions to keep him 
in health, not merely with prescriptions to 
get him out of sickness. The new method 
for guaranteeing health to a man’s busi- 
ness will be similar, when it arrives. And 
it should have been here a hundred years 
ago, to prevent the annual crop of many 
thousands of cases of business failure, dis- 
solution, death, which might have been 
avoided by the use of intelligent precau- 
tionary measures. Did you ever have your 
office diagnosed by a competent business 
doctor? If not, your business organization 
is liable at any time to fall the victim of 
serious disease or premature death. A few 






days and a few dollars invested 
now in such examination will 
repay you a hundred, or even a 
thousand times, in the prosper- 
ous health of your business five or ten or 
twenty years from now. 

What are the symptoms and results of 
disorder? How does it lower the vim, 
lessen the volume, cripple the power of a 
business office and a business organization? 
It causes delays, errors and complaints. It 
reduces output by increasing fatigue. It 
tends to the loss of valuable papers. It 
aggravates the risk of both fire and theft. 
It makes employees work overtime. It cre- 
ates the irritability that follows nerve 
strain. It leads to bad feelings of many 
kinds. It produces a most unfavorable im- 
pression in the eyes of visitors whether 
customers, clients, patrons, directors, sales- 
men, publicists, creditors, debtors or mes- 
sengers. It cuts down both wages and 
profits, leaving both employee and employer 
unfairly paid for their work and their cap- 
ital invested. It occasions mutual distrust 
and disrespect on the part of employees to 
employer, of employer to employees, and of 
employees among themselves. 


OW let us turn to the other extreme. 

We find that red tape induces results 
equally dangerous and equally unnecessary. 
While its effects are different, they are no 
less undesirable. Red tape points backward 
instead of forward. It means loss of time 
in the cumbersome handling of roundabout 
methods. It holds up work in the absence 
of certain employees, or in emergency of 
any kind. It employs men to do the work 
of machines, instead of employing ma- 
chines to do the work of men. It wastes 
money on utensils, materials and supplies 
that are not needed. It reduces production 
by failing to furnish right motive and in- 
centive. It delays or inhibits promotion. 
It cramps energy, destroys initiative, 
leaves latent powers undeveloped, closes 
the door to opportunity, pushes down all 
employees to the fatal dead-level of me- 
chanical routine. It bases the whole struc- 
ture of business on the marshy ground of 
misplaced confidence, making the pillars 
of authority men who have no real capacity 
for leadership. It rewards the stability of 
mediocrity and punishes the ambition of 
genius. While disorder is more fatal to the 
business, red tape is more fatal to the man. 
which is worse. 

If now the reader wishes to put his of- 
fice to the test of an impartial examina- 
tion, how shall he proceed? How is it pos- 
sible to know whether one is caught in 
either extreme of mismanagement, or is 
drifting toward it? Self-knowledge both 
complete and reliable is exceedingly rare. 
Even a doctor, when ill, has to employ an- 
other doctor to diagnose and cure him. 
How then shall a plain business man get 
a clear view of his own commercial and , 
industrial organism? 

We regard perhaps of highest value the 
method of contrast, whereby two undesir- 
able extremes are fully depicted so that 
the observer can measure himself by each, 
and thus learn to avoid the specific errors 
of each. Many people otherwise sensible 
foolishly imagine that the way to see how 
you look is to stand in front of a mirror. 
No, not so. All that a mirror can do is to 
show whether or not you are dressed in the 
usual manner. But as the usual manner is 
seldom the right manner, a glance in your 
mirror may be a further aid to self-decep- 
tion. The scientific method of judging 
your appearance is to get in your mind’s 
eye two complete pictures before you look 
at yourself. The first picture should be 
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that of a man giddily, gaudily overdressed, 
a riot of superfluous color and style; the 
second, that of a man poorly, carelessly 
underdressed, a deficiency of neatness and 
thoughtfulness. If you study these contrast- 
ing types, and point by point compare your 
own attire with that of each, you will get 
a sane view of whether you are overdressed 
or underdressed. 

We will apply here the method of con- 
trast. The accompanying table is compiled 
from a study of the prominent features of 
a number of both types of office—the type 
afflicted with disorder and the type afflicted 
with red tape. The outline is to be regard- 
ed in each case merely as a composite 
photograph, rather than a detailed pic- 
ture of any one office. The way to compare 
your office with both extremes is not to ex- 
pect a majority of the features of either 
as here given to apply exactly to your case, 
but to see how many of them describe your 
condition partially or approximately, then 
to count and compare the totals of each 
column of descriptive phrases. The larger 
of the two numerals will of course be 
found on the side of the extreme where 
lies your actual or probable danger. 

Forty points are named in each column. 
If a thorough, calm and impartial consid- 
eration leads you to check in either or 
both columns ten or more points of resem- 
blance to your office, you may be sure it is 
time to wake up and look around for some- 
body or something to pull you out of the 
rut of commercial decline where your busi- 
ness machine is traveling. 

A highly commendable plan is to call to- 
gether all the members of your office force, 
then read to them this article, pausing a 
minute or so after each point in the table 
and requesting each member to vote re- 
garding each point, on blank slips of paper 
distributed before the reading; numerals 
from one to forty should be typed or writ- 
ten on the ballots in advance of distribu- 
tion, and they should be arranged in nu- 
merical order, then clipped together for 
speedy handling. The marks on the ballot 
should be merely symbols, perhaps a cap- 
ital D for Disorder and a capital R for 
Red Tape; or any other marks might be 
used that would not reveal the identity of 
the voter. A single sheet of paper with 
the forty numerals and with two columns 
ruled off might be preferable to the series 
of ballots. The only important thing is to 
have each employee cast his vote on every 
point frankly and freely, which he will not 
do if he is forced to sign his name or 
otherwise to make known his identity re- 
lating to his expression of opinion. The 
joint view of employer and employees is 
fundamental to the formation of an ac- 
curate estimate of a business organiza- 
tion. 

Now let us take a definite example of 
how to avoid both extremes, that of con 
fusion and irresponsibility on one side, 
that of complexity and monotony on the 
other. Take the problem of making, keep- 
ing and closing appointments or inter- 
views in a private office. One extreme is 
to have no schedule of appointments, no 
arrangement in advance. no time limit, 
and no method of persuading the caller to 
get up and go when he should. The other 
extreme is to have a time schedule and 
limit so precise and relentless that the 
nerves of the people involved are strained 
to the point of breaking, and the interview 
while closed promptly ends with a virtual 
command for the visitor to get out, which 
leaves a bad impression and spoils the 
whole effect. Some business men try to 
soften this forced departure of the caller 
who doesn’t know when he is thru by 
having a secretary or messenger boy rush 
into the office at a certain time or on a 
certain signal and proclaim to the man at 


the desk that he is wanted immediately on 
important business elsewhere! This method 
of closing an interview is wearing and 
wasteful. Moreover it is deceitful. Worse, 
it is stupid. A business man who cannot 
get a caller to leave without dragging in 
a false and feverish summons from no- 
where is too dumb-headed and numb- 
hearted to be in business at all. Yet there 
are men who actually pride themselves on 
their feeble recourse to a subterfuge of 
this kind. 

How should business appointments be 
made, kept, closed? A model system has 


been worked out by the President of the 
United States. A schedule of appointments, 
invariably made in advance by his secre- 
tary, is laid on his desk every morning. 
Most of these appointments are limited on 
the schedule for three to five minutes, the 
majority three. When the caller enters he 
is invited to have a seat—there are no 
standing interviews. The President: has 
learned by a few direct questions or im- 
plications to extract the meat of the mat- 
ter in a caller’s mind before this gentle 
man knows what is being done to him. 
The answers (Continued on page 234.) 
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leading to improvement. 
DISORDER 





1. Dirt and dust visible j= XX ...... 
2. Hands of workers soiled ...... 
8. Clothing untidy = —§ aeeees 
4. Nothing locked up nace e 
5. No place for anything = ...... 
6. Filing system inadequate or 

obsolete 
7. Costs unknown 
8. Debt habitual 
9. Materials and supplies bought 

indiscriminately = = ——§ .seees 
10. Furnishings bare and ugly | ...... 
ll. No time schedule j= = .asese 
12. Workers often late eocece 
13. Frequent demands to work over- 

time eee 
14, Pencils usually dull eeccee 
15. Not enough machines ceccece 
16. No understudies eoccce 
17. Too few officials ovccce 
18. No office forms eocece 


19. Written memoranda lacking _....... 
20. No written reports of work _........ 
21. Standardization foolishly omitted ...... 


22. No delegation of authority ...... 
23. Slang, smoking, gum chewing 


6a 
24. Talk foolish and excessive ...... 
25. No efficiency study cecece 
?’6. Vacations irregular ooceee 
27. Clean desk unknown hae 
28. Conflict or duplication of efforts ...... 
29. No suggestion box ceccee 


80. Promotion by guess = = = = cesses 
81. Health and comfort of em- 
ployees disregarded ren 


82. Ignorance of modern methods _......... 


33. Workers paid for time only ove 
34. Management lazy or stupid ve 
35. Complaints heard but not satisfied 

36. Rights and duties of employer 


neglected eoccee 
37. Disrespect toward superiors — ...... 
88. Individualism run wild seeees 
89. Human interest but no human 

appeal costes 
40. Character of work and work- 


Your total number of ...... 





OFFICE ROAD MAP 


Copyright 1918 by Edward Earle Purinton 


KEY TO MAP. Column 1 shows the bad results and danger signals of Disorder, col- 
umn 2 the bad results and danger signals of Red Tape. Imagine the double vertical line 
e road leading straight to efficiency and success. 
Imagine the vertical line at the left side of the road to be the brink of a precipice falling 
by a sheer drop of several hundred feet to the chasm of Disorder. Imagine the vertical line 
forming the right boundary of the road to be th 
of Red Tape. Imagine yourself guiding your business machine carefully, safely and swiftly 
on the road between the chasm below and the cliff above. Remember that each danger signal 
here shown, to the left or to the right, should be heeded as promptly as though it were a big 
red sign of “Warning” placed beside a road on which you were driving an automobile. 

Now observe the narrow dotted lines bordering the road on both sides. Each line is 
placed opposite a danger signal. When you believe a danger signal applies to the way 
you are running your office, put check mark on dotted line immediately opposite, the lines 
referring to Disorder signals following the signals, and those referring to Red Tape signals 
preceding the signals. Check all that apply to your work or workers even partially or 
approximately. Do not give yourself the benefit of the doubt. Finish the checking process 
by counting each column of check marks, the larger number signifying the extreme where 
your danger lies. If you locate ten or more signals, on either side of the road, you may 
infer that the present methods of handling your business machine are fraught with peril 
and should be changed quickly and permanently. See accompanying article for suggestions 








Disorder and Red Tape 


e bottom of a steep cliff rising to a mountain 


RED TAPE 

eeeeee Sanitation overdone 

eeeees Hands of workers manicured 

nev ees Appearance too prim or too fash- 
ionable 

cecvee Everything locked up 

e+eee» Receptacles too many and too com- 
plicated 


eeeeee Filing system and clerks too 
oseeee Risks never taken . = 
eeeees Credit unused 


sseeee Materials and supplies bought pref- 
erentially 


peeees Furnishings inappropriate or ex- 
travagant 

seeses Clock made a fetish 

o+ee0e Workers come on time but hate to 

eeeees Chronic unwillingness to work over 

ime 

seeeee Pencils always sharpened by ma- 
chine i) 

eeeeee Not enough brains 

eeneee Employees jealous and employer 
suspicious 

seeees Too many officials and too many 
in a place 

6ee0e0 Confusing multiplicity of office 
forms 

e6eese Written memoranda too frequent 
and too explicit 

weenee Written reports wearisome, trifling 


and unnecessary 
seeeee Standardization foolishly idolized 
cece No delegation of responsibility 


bhnone Nothing human permitted 

ceccece Atmosphere silent and oppressive 

eseeee Efficiency study wholly mechanical 
and material 

seeee+ Vacations immovable 

enews Desk too clean to be productive 

coeees Conflict or duplication of orders 

seeeee Suggestions by employees used 
without credit or reward 

eeeee. Promotion by the calendar 


inwnes Health and comfort of officials too 
highly regarded . 

eeeess Exaltation of method above prin- 
ciple, motive or output 

ta paid for bd only 

- anagement cowardly or greed 

bsakee Complaints hushed up 4 


édeoee Rights and duties of employees 
neglected 


eg! 
seneee Disrespect toward subordinates 
eeeees Politics or graft run wild 


eatees No human interest and wrong 
appeal 





e++ees Character more bad than crude, 
more soulless than senseless 
eeenus _ Signals to serve as warning 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


The Ratio of Achievement to Effort is the True Measure of Efficiency 


BY JOSEPH M. SHAFFER 


T the Vanderbilt Hotel on the Sun- 
Aw evening following the outbreak 

of the war, a group of New York’s 
most influential bankers were gathered. The 
New York financial situation was panicky. 
Already ‘runs had been started on several 
New York banks. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had been called hurriedly from 
Washington, and he was there, probably 
the coolest man in the lot. Banker after 
banker rose and explained the gravity of 
the situation. One of the biggest bankers 
in New York said that by three o’clock the 
next afternoon the doors of every bank in 
New York would be closed. Every man 
talked panic. Plainly these big men were 
rattled. The Secretary listened calmly, then 
walked into an adjoining room, and in a 
few minutes came back with a memoran- 
dum which he had written in pencil on a 
scrap of paper. He read this memorandum 
to the assembled bankers, who welcomed it 
joyously. Briefly it stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would deposit $500,- 
000,000 in the banks of New York City the 
following day and as much more as would 
be needed. The next day there was no panic. 
Not a bank closed its doors. Mr. McAdoo’s 
quick action had saved the situation. 

I have often been asked the question, 
“What is the secret of Mr. McAdoo’s great 
success? How does he handle so admirably 
the tremendous problems and responsibili- 
ties entrusted to him, whether as Secretary 
of the Treasury, Director General of Rail- 
roads, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Chairman of the Farm Loan Board, 
Chairman of the War Finance Corporation, 
President of the International High Com- 
mission, or as executive officer of any of the 
other activities with which he has been 
associated ?” 

Ever since the war began, I have been 
associated with Mr. McAdoo as his stenog- 
rapher and reporter of his speeches. I have 
taken down every speech he has made in 
this time, written his personal letters, been 
in four Liberty Loan campaigns with him, 
been on every railroad inspection trip he 
has made (we have covered about 60,000 
miles in the last year and a half on Liberty 








Loan and railroad trips) and gone with 
him every time he has tried to take a vaca- 
tion. I have worked at his house when the 
doctor has ordered him to stay in bed and 
have seen him do more work in bed than 
most men do at the office. He lies in bed 
with the telephone to his ear the whole 
day thru and conducts the day’s business 
in that way. At different times he has been 
told that unless he went away for an ab- 
solute rest he would break down, and re- 
luctantly and protestingly he has gone 
away for a few weeks, but he has obtained 
no rest. He has carried his responsibilities 
around with him, wherever he has gone. He 
went thru Glacier Park, Montana, last 
summer on horseback and sent and received 
telegrams at every place where there was a 
telephone and he could get in touch with 
civilization. While traveling on trains, he 
works all the time. 

His program at Washington was as fol- 
lows: As soon as he opened his eyes in the 
morning he began the day’s work by read- 
ing his newspapers in bed. At nine thirty 
he was down at the office and worked until 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening. But 
his day’s work was not yet over. He always 
took home several envelopes full of Treas- 
ury and railroad matters (“light reading” 
we used to call it) and finished up the day 
by reading in bed. So that from the time he 
opened his eyes in the morning until he 
fell asleep at night, he was working all the 
time. . 

I have wandered off a bit from what I 
started out to say. In the last eighteen 
months I have seen more of Mr. McAdoo 
than any other person has—not even ex- 
cluding Mrs. McAdoo, In that time I have 
obtained more than a college education by 
watching how he works. This article, there- 
fore, is not the result of what I have read 
or heard about him—it is based on what I 
have seen of him. 

It is impossible to name in the order of 
their importance the. qualities which have 
made him one of America’s most successful 
men. But underlying his great accomplish- 
ments has been his confidence in the Ameri- 
ean people. Without this belief in the 
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Bain Service 


Mr. McAdoo held nine jobs and complained that he hadn’t time to do more 
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William G. McAdoo—the man of decisior 


soundness at the core, the semse of justice 
the patriotism of the American people, Mr 
McAdoo could not have done the colossal 
things he has done. 

; When the war broke out he knew that 
immense sums of money would have to be 
raised, sums larger than any previous Sec 
retary of the Treasury had had to dea} 
with. So he called into consultation som 
of the best bankers in America. They wert 
unanimous in their opinion that the abso 
lute limit of any loan that would be sub 
scribed by the American people was $1,000. 
000,000, and they told him that to obtain 
this amount it would be necessary to offer 
a high rate of interest. Mr. McAdoo re 
plied, “Gentlemen, I believe that if a direct 
appeal is made to the American people. 
and they are told exactly what this money 
is needed for, we can raise at least $2,000, 
000,000 and we can do it at 34 per cent.” 
Armed with this confidence in America 
Mr. McAdoo toured the country, doing the 
unprecedented thing of appealing to the 
people of the country personally, and raised 
not only the $2,000,000,000 but an extra 
billion on top of that. And in every suc 
ceeding Liberty Loan his confidence in the 
citizenship of America has been shown te 
be fully justified. 

But even with this belief in the Ameri 
can people, Mr. McAdoo could never have 
accomplished the huge things he has if he 
did not possess the ability to make decisions 
instantaneously. If any one thing is’ the 
secret of his success, it is his hair-trigger 
mind. To make such rapid decisions re- 
quires an extraordinarily sound judgment 
and courage. He has an “instinctive” judg- 
ment which seems to be superior to the 
reasoned judgment of most men. He has the 
uncanny faculty of always “guessing right.” 
In no other way can you explain the suc- 
cess of the many great decisions he has 
made on the minute. Brice Clagett calls 
him a “yes or no man.” 

The natural quickness of his mind has 
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served him several times in Liberty Loan 
speeches. On these campaigns it has not 
been unusual for him to make four or five 
speeches a day, each speech lasting about 
an hour. In such circumstances an occa- 
sional slip-up is inevitable. I remember in 
the first Liberty Loan campaign Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was making a speech at Tacoma, 
Washington. The previous evening he had 
made an address at Spokane. Everybody on 
the Pacific Coast knows the intense rivalry 
between these Northwestern cities. At the 
beginning of his talk Mr. McAdoo told the 
Tacoma people how glad he was to be 
there and how delighted he was to see the 
fine spirit of patriotism prevailing in “this 
great city of Spokane.” Of course he meant 
to have said Tacoma. As soon as the Sec- 
retary mentioned Spokane several people 
in the gallery started to laugh. Immediately 
realizing his mistake he made a profound 
bow and said, “I beg your pardon, but I 
am traveling so fast these days and the 
spirit of patriotism of one American city is 
so similar to that of the other that it is 
dificult for me to remember exactly in 
which city I am speaking.” The American 
people like nothing better than to see a 
man pull himself out of a hole quickly, and 
that Tacoma audience applauded enthu- 
siastically at the neat way in which he had 
extricated himself. 

Mr. McAdoo’s callers have often pre- 
sented propositions which they expected 
him to take weeks in deciding, and they are 
astounded when he gives them his: decision 
before they leave his office. To make such 
rapid decisions and to accept the full re- 
sponsibility which a quick conclusion en- 
tails, requires courage of a high order. And 
whatever else Mr. McAdoo’s enemies may 
say of him, none will say that he is lacking 
in courage. He is Scotch-Irish and he is a 
fighter “from the ground up” for the things 
he considers right. 

In the second Liberty Loan campaign 
Mr. McAdoo had been urging the people 
to cut out luxuries, to give Liberty Bonds 
for Christmas presents instead of jewelry. 
A committee of seven jewelers called on 
him and told him that his speeches were 
ruining their business. Mr. McAdoo listened 
patiently until they had presented their 
case and then said in his quiet and earnest 
way, “Gentlemen, what of it if your busi- 
ness is ruined. When we are shedding the 
blood of our sons, can we stop to think 
of any man’s business? We must go for- 
ward and do the things which are neces- 
sary to be done to win this war.” And he 
said a few more earnest things to them. 
When he finished they all shook hands with 
him and told him that he was right and 
that if they had seen the matter in that 
light they would not have come in the first 
place. It took courage to say that to these 
men and they recognized it, too. 

Mr. McAdoo has not a large head (he 
wears a No. 7 hat) and the more I have 
watched him the more my “wonder grew 
that one small head could carry all he 
knew.” The profound knowledge he has 
shown in the various fields has astonished 
even the experts in those lines. When he 
entered the Cabinet in 1912, he knew little 
about finance, but since that time the best 
bankers of America have taken off their 
hats to him. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war Mr. McAdoo called to his office the 
presidents of the large insurance com- 
panies of the country to advise with them 
regarding the feasibility of making provi- 
sion for our soldiers and sailors and their 
dependents in some scientific way. They 
told him that it would be impossible for 
any company of any combination of com- 
panies to go into this business. They said 
that if the Government went into this field 
the cost would be enormous, that less than 


25 per cent of the men would take out in- 
surance, and that of those who would in- 
sure themselves the majority would not 
take more than $2500 worth. Again Mr. 
McAdoo showed that his judgment was bet- 
ter than that of the experts. Over 90 per 
cent of all our soldiers and sailors have 
taken out insurance at peace-time rates 


. and the average of insurance taken is about 


$9000. At the present time the American 
Government is the greatest insurance or- 
ganization in the world, having outstand- 
ing more than $38,000,000,000 worth of 
insurance. 

And so it is with the other agencies 
formerly under his jurisdiction. He can 
talk with thoro knowledge about the work 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, the foreign 
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Secretary Lane and Mr. McAdoo after the 
daily physical drill taken by the Cabinet 


exchange situation, excess and war profits 
taxes, the work of the Federal Land Banks, 
the accomplishments of the International 
High Commission in promoting the com- 
mercial and financial relations with South 
and Central American countries, the cus- 
toms service, the Public Health Service, 
the work of the Coast Guard, the work of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
the Mint, the splendid work of our Secret 
Service, the activities of the War Finance 
Corporation, and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, all of which were under him. As 
to the railroad situation I think that fair- 
minded railroad officials will agree that no 
man in America knows the railroad situa- 
tion for the country as a whole better than 
he does. 

The tremendous scope of his mind, the 
breadth of his knowledge, is really amaz- 
ing. Two aids in the acquisition of this 
knowledge have been his power of intense 
concentration and a remarkable memory. 
He attributes his excellent memory to the 
fact that his father, who was Attorney 
General for the Knoxville District of the 
Tennessee Courts, made young McAdoo 
memorize poems and selections and declaim 
them in his law office while he listened 
gravely and critically. 

Mr. McAdoo is fifty-five years old, but 
possesses an energy and an enthusiasm 
which we always associate with exuberant 
youthfulness. Joseph Conrad, in his book, 
“Youth,” has one of his characters, who 


is lamenting the loss of his youth, say “Oh 
youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, 
the imagination of it.” If these are attri- 
butes of youth, then Mr. McAdoo is young 
indeed, because he possesses them in abun- 
dant measure. The hard knocks of the 
world have not withered his idealism nor 
shattered his faith. 

Very few people can imagine how Mr. 
McAdoo has driven himself. The pressure 
under which he has worked has been ter- 
rific. And he always complains that he has 
not time to do more. Secretaries and sub- 
ordinates come flying out of his offices as if 
shot from a catapult. When he asks for a 
paper, it must be brought to him imme- 
diately, else he is consumed with impa- 
tience. His friends often wonder how on 
earth he has stood that fearful pace. His 
eapacity for work is enormous, almost lim- 
itless. And with it all he maintains that 
enthusiasm, that optimism, that bubbling 
youthfulness and good humor, which sim- 
ply is irresistible. Everybody who comes in 
contact with him is infected with his en- 
thusiasm. That is the reason his associates 
and his subordinates will work their very 
heads off for him. Cold, unemotional, hard- 
headed business men have come to his staff, 
and, catching the spirit from their chief. 
have become warm and enthusiastic in their 
work. Theodore H. Price has said that 
Mr. McAdoo has humanized the science of 
railroading, and it seems to me that Mr. 
McAdoo has also humanized his railroad 
officials. - 

On November 22, 1918, when the news 
was given out that Mr. McAdoo had re- 
signed from public life, Richard. his faith- 
ful old messenger, cried like a baby. With 
eyes still wet he told me that it made no 
difference who the next Secretary of the 
Treasury would be he could not be as kind, 
as sympathetic, as considerate of his em- 
ployees as Mr. McAdoo had been. And the 
same sentiment was exprest by all the 
Treasury Department employees. 

The “common people” everywhere love 
Mr. McAdoo for his warm sympathy. They 
know that he can appreciate the position 
of the laborer and wage-earner. He knows 
how to feel for them. He has been thru the 
mill himself. Few people have been brought 
up in such poverty as was his lot in those 
early days when his family was forced to 
leave their home in Marietta by Sherman 
of “Atlanta to the sea” fame. 

Newspapermen have often remarked that 
Mr. McAdoo is “human,” and I have heard 
railroad men say of him, “He’s a regular 
guy.” He is natural, approachable, simple - 
in his tastes and manner. He cares noth- 
ing for the frills and furbelows of false 
dignity. He is not pompous, nor “stuck on 
himself.” On railroad trips, when stopping 
at some small country town, he likes noth- 
ing better than to walk around the town 
and talk to the villagers. Often they are 
shy at first, but he soon makes them feel 
at home, and before long they are telling 
him about their crops and their boys 
abroad. 

One of the most touching scenes I have 
ever witnessed was the meeting Mr. Mc- 
Adoo had with his railroad staff immediate- 
ly following the announcement of his res- 
ignation. These men toiled with him thru 
the dark days of last winter. They made 
big sacrifices to come to Washington and 
have not spared themselves in the service 
of their country. At this meeting each man 
in turn exprest what it had meant to him 
to be associated with Mr. McAdoo in the 
tremendous job of running all the railroads 


‘of America. And now their guiding spirit 


was leaving. There were few dry eyes at 
this meeting. 

Another scene I shall always remember 
was the one that took place in Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s office at [Continued on page 237 











OTORISTS and others in- 

terested in the progress of 

motor travel have always 
looked upon the big annual auto- 
mobile shows as the initial visualiza- 
tion of new tendencies in design and con- 
struction, new ideas in equipment and util- 
ization. In this they have not been disap- 
pointed because the industry has found in 
these exhibitions the ideal opportunity of 
bringing to public attention new develop- 
ments and innovations in the art of auto- 
mobile building. The annual shows have 
thus gained the recognition of establishing 
distinctive steps in the great advance of 
motor travel, each marking the turning of 
a new page in automobile history. 

This year there is an added interest due 
to the special conditions prevailing during 
the past twelve months on account of our 
ever increasing activity as participants in 
the war, and the heroic work of the indus- 
try since last November in converting its 
attention and facilities back to peace time 
motor car production. This special interest 
is divided between the progress and plans 
of the makers in supplying the new peace 
market, and the changes in design and con- 
struction resulting from the experiences 
gained in building motor vehicles of many 
types for military purposes and in making 
other munitions and equipment. Then, too, 
possible reductions from the prices prevail- 
ing under war time conditions are impor- 
tant considerations. 

At this writing the annual automobile 
show at Chicago has just closed and the 
one in New York is in full swing. Hardly 
of secondary importance are those to be 
held during the next two months in some 
eighteen other large cities. The New York 
and Chicago shows, held for the first time 
under the auspices of the local automobile 
dealers organizations, have been just as 
national in character as when they were 
conducted by the manufacturers. In fact 
the visiting public could not discern any 
change in this respect, nor was there real- 
ly any, because the dealers flocked to these 
shows from far and wide as in other years 
and the makers coéperated loyally in sup- 
plying exhibits and by attending. New at- 
tendance records were established, the 
doors of the New York show being closed 
twice on the opening night by the New 
York City Fire Department, because of the 
great crowds within the two buildings, but 
this fact is as much attributable to the 
growing public interest in motor travel as 
to the magnificent way in which the dealers 
staged and conducted their shows. From the 
standpoint of decorations also the show in 
New York, at least, surpast any previous 
one held there. The total number of exbibi- 
tors was slightly less than in 1918, Chicago 
having 68 makes of cars against 79 a year 
ago, and 135 accessories in comparison with 
146 in 1918, 


ROM the standpoint of design and con- 

struction the automobile shows of 1919 
disclose no surprizes. The visitor with a 
knowledge of things mechanical, however, 
found many minor changes and improve- 
ments. Body designs are neater and 
mechanism more simple and accessible. Six 
cylinder motors are found in greater num- 
bers, altho fours hold their own and there 
are the usual number of eights and twelves. 
Braking systems are much improved and 
this also holds true with the wiring sys- 
tem, spring suspension and better accessi- 
bility in getting at the more intricate parts 
of the mechanism. There is further a ten- 
dency toward greater weight reduction and 
more is likely to be accumplished in this 
direction during the year. The adoption of 
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overhead valves, successfully installed on 
several cars in the last two years, is grow- 
ing in favor and next season will undoubt- 
edly see a larger proportion of cars so 
equipt. Motors also show other changes 
directly traceable to lessons learned in de- 
signing and building aviation engines, while 
in the case of some of the higher priced 
cars aviation motors are installed. 

The prices of cars which have shown a 
tendency to slight reductions in some makes 
since the cessation of hostilities. are not 
yet on a level with the pre-war conditions, 
and the prevailing impression is that no 
radical changes in price will be made dur- 
ing the year. Take it all in all the price 
of reliable cars is about as low as it is 
possible to produce them and owners se- 
cure vehicles of higher quality and better 
workmanship than was possible four or five 
years ago. 

The automobile shows of 1919 disclose 
a marked tendency to brighter and more 
varied color effects. The cars are brighter 
in hue, and this is not due to an increase 
in the number of strictly show jobs on the 
exhibition floors, but, on the contrary, due 
to an increase in the number of stock 
models painted in other colors than black. 
At Chicago, for example, there were twen- 
ty-seven black cars out of a total of eighty- 
five. The next popular color is green, which 
was represented by fourteen ears. the shades 
of green being so different. that thev can be 
classed as cars of different colors. The use 
of colors other than black is appreciated 
by dealers as well as by motorists. This is 
evident by the fact that it was commented 
on probably more than any other feature 
of the shows. 


N the matter of body lines there was 

noticeable an increase of bevel-edged jobs 
and there are also many four passenger 
ears, which stood out in marked attractive- 
ness due to the graceful lines made possib'e 
by the absence of the deep wheel housings 
in the sides of a body. The double cowled 
type of body is still popular and was rep- 
resented by a number of makes, but the 
rear cowl is more subdued than in previous 
examples of the type. From what was seen 
at the shows the bevel-edge body should not 
be attempted by makers who cannot afford 
to put the best workmanship and materials 
into the body. In the low priced body where 
the material used is of light gage and not 
well reinforced, the bevel edge is hard to 
keep in a straight line, and the result is a 
loose-jointed appearing job. The compara- 
tively new four passenger touring car at- 
tracted much attention at the shows, One, 
a stock job. is in a shade of blue green with 
tan upholstery. It is featured by long nar- 
row lines only possible with the four pas- 
senger type of design, and has a low well 
cut top, which gives .it a striking appear- 
ance. If space permitted a score of other 
equally beautiful cars might be briefly de- 
scribed. An innovation among high priced 
ears of substantial size is the high hood, 








Ask the Motor Efficiency Service any- 
thing you want to know concerning 
motor cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent cannot 
undertake to gire in this department 
an opinion as to the relatire merits of 
various makes of cars or accessories, it 
is ready to ygire full and impartial in- 
formution about any individual product 




















which gives an appearance of great 
power, and with a comparatively 
low top, a rather straight top line 
along the entire length of the car. 
In the matter of folding tops new 
types and advanced ideas were decidedly 
noticeable. There seems to be a decided 
tendency toward the use of disc wheels, and 
one large limousine shown at New York 
was thus equipt with dual pneumatic tires 
on the rear wheels, the latter feature copied 
from the prevailing custom in Europe dur- 
ing the war in the case of passenger car 
chassis converted into armored cars. 

The observing show visitor noticed a de- 
crease in the number of tire sizes, indicat- 
ing the adoption of the new standard sizes 
established some months ago as a war 
measure. One feature of engineering im- 
portance noted is the cleaning up of chassis 
lubricating ‘questions. This does not imply 
that the inaccessible grease cup has been 
done away with, because this is not so. It 
is there in just about as great numbers as 
was the case a year ago. There has, how- 
ever, been an increase in the use of oil cups 
for spring shackles. Some of the cars have 
self-lubricating bushings at the shackles; 
some have oil cups on the steering knuckle 
pins, altho this practise has not become 
nearly so well represented as the practise 
of providing oil cups on the spring shackles. 


NOTHER tendency which makes for 
greater efficiency in power production 
is that of regularly equipping motors with 
devices for heating the explosive charge be- 
fore it enters the firing chamber of the cyl- 
inders. This is generally accomplished by 
admitting heat to the air intake. In other 
words the car makers have recognized the 
value and practicability of the devices de- 
veloped by accessory and part manufactur- 
ers, another instance of the excellent con- 
tributions made to the motor car itself by 
the so-called allied industries. Where a lack 
of foresight may be noticed is in the pos- 
sibility of controlling the heat. There should 
be some sort of damper or by-pass which 
would allow the admission of air at atmos- 
pheric temperature during warm weather 
operation. Some of the cars have a damper 
which can be adjusted by means of a screw 
driver. It seems that the better way would 
be to follow the practise of others and make 
the heat control a matter of hand adjust- 
ment. A detail that is growing in popular- 
ity with designers is the use of a cross- 
member at the extreme front of the frame.- 
The cross-member is generally of tubular 
construction and is not only a stiffening 
element in the frame itself, but also is of 
value as a bumper in case of collision. 
The automobile shows of 1919 further 
displayed a tendency toward smaller bodies 
if the four passenger type previously re- 
ferred to be an example. It is probable that 
a six passenger design carrying out the 
same lines, with the extra seats well uphol- 
stered and folding neatly into the backs of 


the four seats would prove popular. 
A movement toward’ shorter’ wheel 
bases is also evident. In the past 


a long wheel base was considered es- 
sential to comfort and easy riding. These 
qualities are now secured with shorter 
wheel bases thru scientific balance, better 
springs and better co‘rdination of the vari- 
ous parts. The shortened wheel base is 
advantageous in that it permits shorter 
turning of the car and easier handling in 
congested traffic. In one model the wheel 
base has been shortened seven inches, yet 
the body is more graceful, and three inches 
have been added to both the driver’s and 
tonneau seats, in comparison with the same 
model last year. 
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| builders of motor trucks. Prior to the close of the war fully 
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GMC Trucks at Pre-War Prices 


The announcement of a reduction of $280 in the price of the 
GMC Model 16, 3-4 ton truck, is good news to truck buyers. 











Back of this action is an interesting story of war production 
of which little has been told. 


The General Motors Truck Company is one of the largest 


90% of its production was for the government. 


But it was building GMC trucks for the government—GMC 
models selected by the government. 


The enormous government demand made extensive improve- 
ments in manufacturing facilities necessary. The capacity 
was doubled and trebled and every possible efficiency measure 
adopted. 


With war orders completed, we have proceeded without factory 
changes or alterations in design—we are continuing quantity 
production. 


We are making the same high grade trucks that the govern- 
ment selected and standardized after they had been proved by 
years of government service and had successfully stood every 
test, under official scrutiny. 


The reputation that GMC trucks have made, not only in gov- 
ernment service, but among the best business concerns through- 
out the world, is one we are proud of. 


We cannot afford to, and will not cheapen our trucks in 
any particular; we constantly make them better when we 
can. 





But we can and have reduced the price on all six models of 
GMC trucks to the lowest point consistent with their high 
quality and a legitimate maniufacturer’s profits. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac Michigan 
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International Control 


a= of exceptional moment comes 
to hand in Francis Bowes Sayre’s Ha- 
periments in International Administration, 
Herein the author has collected the fruit 
bearing efforts in international control of 
unattached or disputed remnants o! the 
earth’s surface, and carried his plan prop- 
erly further by including such agreements 
as the European Danube Ccmmission, In- 
ternational Sanitary Councils and the In- 
ternational Sugar Commission. While Mr. 
Sayre does not overlook failures in the past 
and difficulties ahead in the path of inter- 
national control, it will, nevertheless, sur- 
prize many to discover how much has al- 
ready been accomplished. Mr. Sayre’s book 
not only places his subject before the aver- 
uge reader in a manner more plainly con- 
vincing than a dozen learned treatises, but 
is so far entirely the most hopeful promise 
for the League of Nations. 

A new peace phrase is added by Frederic 
©. Howe in The Only Possible Peace to 
the bewildering number of those already 
minted. This is Freedom of the Mediter- 
ranean, which carries with it international- 
ization of the Balkan States, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Mesopotamia, the Bagdad 
Railway, Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, Straits 
of Gibraltar, Suez Canal and the Dardan- 
elles. The author offers the idea as a 
peace monument to the permanent de- 
thronement of imperialism. Mediterranean 
nations can now drop their subscriptions 
into Mr. Howe’s extended hat, the pious 
wish being that England will respond with 
Gibraltar and Italy with the Adriatic. 

Experiments in International Administra- 

tion, by Francis Bowes Sayre. Harper & 


Bros. $1.50. The Only Possib'e Peace, by Fred- 
erie C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Problems of Peace 


le The Leayue of Nations; Today and 
Tomorrow, Horace M. Kallen very ably 
reviews the whole subject, discussing the 
problems to be solved in its formation and 
the principles necessary to its permanent 
establishment. He admits the sudden armis- 
tice caught every one unprepared for the 
peace table, over which now looms “a gigan- 
tic and fearful spectre.” 


The dictators of public opinion have decreed 
that this specter shall be called “Bolshevism.” 
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When Napoleon had been crushed in 1815 as 
the Hohenzollern was in 1918 there was a 
looming specter over the peace table at Vi- 
enna. The specter was called Democracy. The 
Bolshevism of 1918 bears the same relation to 
the peace of 1918 that the Democracy of 1815 
bore to the peace of 1815. 

H. H. Powers prefaces The Great Peace 
with a deeply thoughtful analysis of such 
contributory subjects as Internationalism, 
Nationality and Trusteeship, Nationality 
and Internationalism, Diplomacy and 
Treaties. He upholds England as the pat- 
tern guardian for peoples still in process 
of self-government, and hence would place- 
under her trusteeship not only the German 
colonies, but Portuguese Africa, together 
with nearly all the Near East including 
Arabia. Mr. Powers believes the peoples 
of these regions are ready to self-determine 
in favor of England’s trusteeship. The 
claims of Belgium, France and Italy are 
estimated on their just aspirations. Con- 
cerning a League of Nations, Mr. Powers 
says: 

Internationalism is a thing, not f the flesh, 
but of the spirit. It is a growth, not a con- 
trivance. What we need is to recognize it, not 
invoke it. The league that we have dreamed of 
is here, less symmetrical arid mechanical than 
that of which we had dreamed, but infinitely 
more vital and effective. Its widening circle 
passes from the English to the British, from 
the British to the Anglo-Saxon, from the Anglo- 
Saxon to the democratic. It has but one more 
step—from the democratic to the human. This 
is a long step, but a step to be hastened rather 
than forced, and not to be hastened by force. 


The League of Nations, by Horace M. Kallen. 
Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. The Great Peace, 
by H. H. Powers. Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


Sea Warfare 


| i Hunting the German Shark, by Her- 
man Whitaker, is set forth mainly how 
the terror of the U-boat came to be shifted 
by a variety of ingenious methods from the 
hunted to the hunter. Writing shortly be- 
fore the close of the war the author de- 
scribes entertainingly and sometimes thrill- 
ingly the energetic part played by Ameri- 
can sea forces in reducing U-boat warfare 
nearly to extinction. He dissipates the 
claims made by German naval authors re- 
garding the length of time submerged and 
the speed of their U-boats under water. 

In referring to the cordial relations link- 
ing American and English naval officers, 
Mr. Whitaker relates a characteristic ex- 
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The story of “the first to fight,” their part in the history of our country and their 
achievements in the Great War is told by Willis J. Abbott in “Soldiers of the Sea” 
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: 


ample of the—er—perhaps a trifle bewild- 
ering courtesy of the latter on all occasions. 
In rescuing the survivors of a hospital ship 
after twelve hours’ exposure, an exhausted 
English naval officer was lifted over the 
side of an American ship. 

When one of our chaps told him how glad 
we were to have him on board, he replied in 
his quiet English way, “‘A pleasure, I assure 
you”—then fainted and lay unconscious for 
nine hours afterward. 


Hunting the German Shark. 
Whitaker. Century Co. $1.50. 


by Herman 
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Captain James Norman Hall, aviator and 
author of “High Adventure” 


High Adventure 


N all the descriptive writings of war 

aviators High Adventure, by James Nor- 
man Hall, is preéminent for the vivid force 
with which the author shares his expe- 
riences with the reader and camouflages 
by entertaining anecdote and graphic de- 
scription a wealth of information about the 
airman’s work. Captain Hall is the author 
of “Kitchener’s Mob,” written before 
America entered the war. He went to 
France soon after as a member of the 
American Flying Squadron, made an unu- 
sually long record of successful fighting, 
was wounded in a sensational battle with a 
German “circus,” recovered, went to flying 
again, was shot down and taken prisoner, 
and has just been released. His story of 
these adventures is a rare combination of 
journalistic skill and modesty concerning 
personal achievement. 


High Adventure, by James Norman Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Soldiers of the Sea 


N this history of the United States 

Marine Corps, Mr. Abbot takes that 
famous body of fighters from its small be- 
ginnings (it was, he tells us, created by a 
resolution of the Continental Congress on 
November 10, 1775) up thru its splendid 
participation in this great war just ended. 
The part played by the Marines in every 
crisis in the history of our country is por- 
trayed with an appealing vigor, and a 
swing of vividness which make one respond 
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as never before to the words of the Marine’s 
own hymn: 
First to fight for right and freedom 
And to keep our honor clean, 
We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States Marine. 

It is fitting that such a book should be 
written at a time when the achievements 
of the Marine Corps in this war are still 
proudly fresh in our minds—when we still 
hear on every side glowing accounts of the 
way in which that comparatively small 
body of men, fighters all, yet all completely 
new to the methods of European warfare, 
took and held Belleau Wood, and the town 
of Bouresches. 

Mr. Abbot’s is a book worthy of its sub- 
ject. It is a history, and deals not with con- 
jectures but with facts—not with fiction 
but with realities. Yet the force of the style, 
and the intenseness of the descriptive and 
narrative powers so combine as to stimu- 
late the imagination of the reader not a 
whit less than does the most adventure- 
filled type of romance. 

Read Soldiers of the Sea! You will be 
repaid. by a sense of a better knowledge 
of United States history, and by a deep- 
ened pride in that body of its fighting 
forces whose motto is quoted as: 

“We kill or get killed!” 

Soldiers of the Sea, by Willis J. Abbot. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The Doughboys 


‘sTTVHE guys,” said the colonel, “are get- 
ting derned dissatisfied.” Yes, he said 
it just like that; at least Patrick MacGill 
says he did. When you reflect on what an 
American’s conversation apparently sounds 
like to an Englishman it very nearly strikes 
you dumb. It is a pity that Patrick Mac- 
Gill wrote The Doughboys. “Brown Breth- 
ren,” “The Great Push” and “The Red 
Horizon” have led us to expect from him 
not pleasant but very vivid, very real 
stories of the men in the trenches. 
Patrick MacGill kn~.s the Tommies, he 
has fought with them, he is one; but the 
American soldiers he does not know. 
Where, one wonders, did he get his impres- 
sion of them as somewhat heavy and pious 
youths who address each other as “cracker- 
jack” and “rounder” and sprinkle “derned” 
thru their conversation with a liberality 
that would amaze a New England farmer. 
And the story, quite unlike the author’s 
other books, is not even a good story. 


The Doughboys, by Patrick MacGill. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


General Foch’s War Principles 


HESE lectures given by General Foch 

at the French War College are no less 
pertinent now than when they were deliv- 
ered, altho they were not based on the pres- 
ent war. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Foch’s conduct of his compaigns 
has been the faithful adherence and con- 
sistent working out of the principles which 
he had laid down for fifteen years in his 
capacity as instructor at the War College. 
In spite of the tremendous changes wrought 
by modern methods of warfare, the funda- 
inental principles of tactics have held good 
in this war as in those that preceded it. 
Because he was well-schooled in these prin- 
ciples and, also, because he knew how to 
adapt and modify where necessary he has 
been able to direct the Great War and 
bring his forces thru to victory. 

No work on military tactics will have 
greater weight than his and this book 
should be widely read not only because it 
is spoken by ene having unquestioned au- 
thority but equally because it is well spoken 
and of popular interest. 

The Principles of War, by General Foch, 


translated by Major J. de Morinni. H. K. 
Fly Co. $2.50. 





Look at Your Teeth 


In Ten Days 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





See What Film Removal Does 


This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
dainty film remover. Then look and 
see what really clean teeth mean. 


Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
proved sadly inadequate. They don’t 
protect teeth, as millions have discov- 
ered. Teeth still discolor, still decay. 
Tartar accumulates, pyorrhea often 
getsastart. Statistics show that tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Dentists know that the reason lies in 
a film—a slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to the 
teeth, gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays. And most tooth troubles are 
due to it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 


Just Let It 


The best way to know what Pepso- 
dent does is to use it and watch re- 
sults. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has. discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
fact inaugurates a new dental era. We 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to combat film, and has found it. 
Many clinical tests by able authorities 
have proved it beyond question. It is 
now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, and leading dentists all 
over America are urging its adoption. 
But to let all people quickly know 
what it means we are offering this 
ten-day test. 


Prove Itself 


can now combat film, the great tooth 
wrecker, as we never could do before. 
The results are such that no one 
would miss them if he knew, or let his 
children miss them. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 


These results are all-important. Film- 
covered teeth are unsafe and unclean, 
and this test will prove them needless. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 439, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Nor merely a 
draftsman’s pencil— 




















Nor only a general 
business pencil— 


But— 

a pencil that eases 
quickens work 

for everybody 


i 
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is an American Achievement 
in pencil making. Leads 
delightfully smooth, scien- 
tifically graded, and excep- 
tionally long wearing. The 
Eldorado makes for genuine 
economy, 


Made in 
aehtoes 


9 H (hardest), 6 B 
(softest), H B (me- 
dium) for general 
use. 





Get a trial dozen 
from your dealer, 
orsend 10c fora full 
length pencil men- 
tioning your deal- 
er’s name and 
whether very soft, 
soft, medium, hard, 
or very hard lead is 

desired. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 
DOK Dept. 143-J Jersey City, N. Je 


Canadian distributors 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A New Way to Sell 


Real Estate aor aan 


I got cash for my property in less than two 
weeks. Made sale myself so had no com- 
mission to pay. You can do the same with 
~ ——e plans for sellin x Real 
tate. © matter where located, * 
these practical, Scientific Plans will Quick Results! 
show you how toselt, our property Sold for Cash in 10 
—quickly, and for cash—without days. Recommend your 
employing agents or paying com- methods.'’ — Wm. H. 
missions. Investigate at once. Cartland, Mass, “Your 
Learn how easy you can use The method sold my farm for 
Simplex Plans, just as I did, tosell | cash."" — Mrs. L. A. 
your real estate. Write today (a Childs, Minn. “Sold 
postal will do) to my property. Your plan 
. quickest I ever saw.’'— 
The Simplex Company Ff Anson String, N.F. 
Dept. 18, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Sold my hotel for 
$5,375.""— G. +. Stew- 

They will send you full particulars 

withot cost or obsgati 


























In the Soldier’s Service 


ETTERS written by Mary Dexter, an 

American woman, to her mother, de- 
scribing her war experiences in England, 
Selgium and France from 1914 to 1918, 
have been published under the title In the 
Soldier’s Service. They cover hospital work 
with the British Red Cross and the Belgian 
Red Cross at the front, ambulance driving 
with the Hackett-Lowther Unit, an English 
Unit attached to the French army at the 
front. and work in London with the newly 
established Medico-Psychological Clinic for 
War Shock. Miss Dexter’s letters are unu- 
sually interesting, but those concerning the 
treatment of war shock according to 
psycho-analysis are the most absorbing of 
all, and the réader regrets that she did not 
go into more detail in writing home about 
this fascinating mental surgery. No small 
credit is’ due Miss Dexter's mother for her 
skilful editing of the letters, so that they 
are woven into an unbroken narrative. The 
book is illustrated by photographs. 


In the Soldier’s Service, vy Mary Dexter. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Old Glory and Verdun 


NDER this title are collected Miss 

Fraser’s accounts of her experiences 
in France; first as a nurses’ aid in a hos- 
pital for the French wounded, and later 
as a magazine correspondent, when she 
penetrated almost to the firing lines of the 
Western Front. 

To the telling of all that she did and 
saw Miss Fraser has brought in an un- 
usual degree the force of sympathy, of 
understanding, and, at times, of a particu- 
larly engaging humor. Her style is sim- 
ple, and so clear that we are enabled to. 
see, almost as she saw, the individual 
heroism of the wounded in the hospital 
wards, to sense with her the tremendous 
human side of war’s* countless tragedies, 
and to understand something of what her 
work meant when she says: 

. .. A sick warrior is nothing after all but 
a sick child, docile, naive, craving for sym- 
pathy. . . . He demands everything and gives 
everything. And at night as I passed, dog tired, 
down the ward, heads were raised, hands out- 
stretched; and the shower of cries of ‘“Bonsoir, 
Mees!”” “a demain, Mees Californie!” were 
sweeter than bouquets of roses thrown across 
the footlights to a reigning star. 


Old Glory and Verdin, by Elizabeth Fraser. 
Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Richard Baldock 


ip unusually moving and inspiring 
study of a healthy English boy and his 
growth to manhood, is a sane, artistic and 
balanced piece of work with much wise 
philosophy discreetly and humorously sub- 
merged beneath thé story. As the original 
Mr. Bliss is made to remark: 

Make up your mind early in life what you’re 
going to do, and rely on yourself for doing it. 
If accidents come, such as riches might in your 
case, use them to further your aims, but don’t 
depend on them. It isn’t riches you want to 
make you happy in this world; it’s work—work 
with an object. 


The only character in the book who does 
not live is Lettice. She is merely a charm- 
ing necessity to a traditional happy ending. 


Richard Baldock, by Archibald Marshall. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


A Pocketful of Poetry 


convenient pocketful of poetry for a 
summer afternoon outdoors is 
Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse, com- 
piled by William Braithwaite. In it are 
many of the verses that you intended to clip 
for yourself when you first read them in a 
magazine, poems that you have already 
made your favorites and new ones to in- 
crease your pleasure in the poetry of to- 
day. Only American work is included; 


Sara Teasdale, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, 
Louis Untermeyer, Witter Bynner, Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody, Vachel Lindsay, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Alan Seegar are some 
of the poets whose contributions make the 
volume notable. There are many tempta- 
tions to the reviewer to quote according to 
his own enjoyment of this anthology, but 
one good quotation only leads to another 
— it is wiser in this case perhaps to leave 
to the reader the full pleasures of discovery. 

The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse, com- 


piled by William Braithwaite. Small, Maynard 
& Co, $2. 


Maggie of Virginsburg 


T is easy to forgive Mrs. Martin for the 

happenings in her newest novel that 
make fiction stranger than truth, for she 
uses them, not to tell a story with an idea, 
but to present an idea with a story. The 
first third of the book deals, like her pre- 
vious books, with the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
and is the least interesting part. But it 
serves as the necessary background to set 
off the heroine for the rest of the story. 

A girl, abandoned when she was a baby 
by a mother whom she has reason to think 
had aristocratic birth and breeding, be- 
comes secretary to her grandfather. Neither 
of them is aware of the relationship. Dif- 
fering from them as she does in all their 
social ideas, her opportunity to study her 
family so closely is in itself an interesting 
situation. But when she is in a position 
to put her ideas into practise, and finds 
that the once patronized secretary is now 
kowtowed to, merely because she married 
a man with money, Maggie puts across her 
ideas with intensely interesting sureness, 
swiftness and cleverness. 

Judged from the superficial plot as well 
as the underlying theme, Maggie of Virgins- 
burg is the best of Mrs. Martin’s novels, 


Maggie of Virginsburg, by Helen R. Martin. 
Century Co. $1.40. 


Acrid Irony 
CRID irony is the predominant flavor 
of The Madman, His Parables and 
Poems, an interesting group of Arabian 
wisdom-pieces. To our Occidental minds, 
steeped in a literalness that finds expres- 
sion in verse of unprecedentedly concrete 
expression of individual moods, the aloof- 
ness of the Oriental poet is foreign enough, 
but there is a pungency in his observations 
that arrests the attention. To quote a very 
little one: 
THE FOX 
A fox looked at his shadow at sunrise and 
said, “I will have a camel for lunch today.” 
And all morning he went about looking for 


camels. But at noon he saw his shadow again 
—and he said, ‘“‘A mouse will do.” 


The Madman, His Parables and Poems, by 
Kahlil Gibran, Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 


The Ghost Garden 


ONSTANT use of the eternal triangle 

has chipped the corners and worn down 
the edges. But by placing one of the angles 
in the shadow world, Amelie Rives has 
achieved the feat of employing this‘ age-old 
situation in a fairly new way. 

The Ghost Garden tells of a spirit woman 
with the disposition of a moving-picture 
vampire who is prompted by jealousy to 
fascinate the lover of a young girl. The 
book does not pretend to be a study of 
psychic phenomena; there are no explana- 
tions in the last chapter. By taking spirit 
life for granted it manages to weave a 
very definite character out of the gossamer 
threads of another world. The rivalry of 
two women, one living and one dead, is the 
pivotal point of this unusual romance. 


The Ghost Garden, by Amelie Rives (Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoy). Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50. 
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Arctic Exploration 


ONALD B. MacMILLAN, F.R.G.S., 

has written an interesting narrative 
of exploration in the Arctic. Mr. MacMil- 
lan’s fidelity to accuracy rather than any 
play to the sensational will appeal to those 
readers searching for sound information on 
the regions traversed. Mere physical hard- 
ship and danger the author seems to brush 
aside in a few pen strokes as if hardly 
worth the telling, compared with the goal 
to be won of “supplanting ignorance and 
conjecture” with scientific knowledge of 
unknown, or little known, seas and lands. 
With him that is of first importance, and 
not as the Wall Street banker put the 
case: “What are you going to do with the 
land when you find it? Can you raise 
wheat on it?” 

It is thus with the enthusiasm of the 
discoverer Mr. MacMillan writes, nothing 
daunted by frigid temperatures or hazard- 
ous ice barriers. 


Four Years in the White North, by Donald 
B. MacMillan. Harper & Bros. $4. 


Industrial Reconstruction 


ss A study in the principles underlying 
industrial reconstruction,” is what 
the author calls his book on industrial rela- 
tions. Originally planned as a study of in- 
dustrial relations as they existed in 1914, 
it was interrupted by war conditions and 
is now offered in a modified form to suit 
the needs of the reconstruction period. 

The problem of industry and industrial 
relations is tremendously important, not 
only in itself but because our whole nation- 
al life seems to hinge upon the outcome 
of the industrial situation. For this reason 
all authoritative opinion upon the subject 
is eagerly read. Dr. King has wide 
knowledge of practical industrial problems 
and his present book, tho largely theoreti- 
cal, has a firm practical basis. 

The existing attitude of Capital and Labor 
toward each other is too largely one of mistrust 
born of fear. That was the position of the na- 
tions of Europe before the war. If Industry is 
to serve Humanity this attitude must be changed 
to one of trust inspired by Faith. An industrial 
system characterized by antagonism, coercion 
and resistance must yield to a new order based 
on mutual confidence, real justice and construc- 
tive good will. The change will involve patience 
—but nothing short of it will solve the prob- 
lems to which Industry gives rise. 

The replacing of fear by faith is the key- 
note of Dr. King’s industrial philogo- 
phy and it is on this basis that he presents 
a work of well founded ideas and clear 
thinking. 

Industry and Humanity, by Hon. W. L. Mac- 

kenzie King. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 


A Story of Business 


ROBABLY no man with any sense 

. would have spent an inheritance in 
buying “sight unseen” a hardware store. 
But then Dawson Black had no sense, as 
he quickly found out, and what is even 
more remarkable, admitted it. So this young 
cock-sure merchant embarked in business 
and had pounded into him the elements of 
merchandizing. A young woman, or the 
young woman helped to keep the boat from 
rocking, so after all Dawson Black won 
out, 

The story is interesting and not the least 
value of it comes from the suggestions it 
gives on modern forms of merchandizing. 
In fact the story is a splendid vehicle for 
carrying instructive selling points which 
any business man interested in retailing 
may learn with profit. 

Mr. Whitehead has previously given us 
“The Business Career of Peter Flint,” a 
story with much the same interest and in- 
structive value. 


Dawson Black—Retail Merchant, by Harold 
Whitehead, L. ©. Page Co. $1.50. 





PERFECTION in quality, appearance, construction and 
service is embodied in the National Royal Loose Leaf 
Ledger. It is handsome, durable and offered in various 
sizes with many forms of ruling. Talk this over with 
your head accountant. He will know and appreciate 
the best. At your stationer’s. 


Bound Books and Loose Leaf Devices 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA LONDON 












BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DESIGNS. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FounpryY (EST. 1875) 
¢ 550 West 277T#Street. New York City 











A NOTED — CHARMING ESTATE 


The Estate instructs immediate sale of 
“Seven Chimneys,” one ot the most de- 
lightful Old Dutch Colonial houses in 
Bergen County. Estate comprises 18 acres 
of beautiful, high, rolling land with a 
pretty brook flowing through it. The par- 
ticularly charming house, built mainly of 
cut brownstone, is on an attractive knoll, 
insuring good breezes; abundant lawns, 
great variety of fine shade. Thirteen rooms 
which are spacious and beautifully deco- 
rated. Two bathrooms (Mott fixtures), 
steam heat, electric light. Less than 15 
miles from New York City, via all good 
auto roads; seven minutes from Ridge- 
wood and Arcola Golf Club. This is a rare 
opportunity at a tempting price. 


ALLABOUGH & SON, 63 Wall St., New York City 
































HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to teachers of 
Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhet- 
oric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place you under any obligation. 
Address The Independent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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HE old reliable stand-bys are now 

being utilized in the industries of 
peace. The pencil is the first tool 
used in the change. The long estab- 
lished famous VENUS Pencils (made 
in 17 degrees) always can be depended 
on for the most exacting work. 


17 black ° 
and 3 co Special 
Forbold heavy lines 14c. Offer 
6B-5B-4B-38 Send 14 cents for 3 
For general writing trial samples, men- 
and sketching tioning degrees. 
2B-B-HB-F-H After you find how 
For clean fine lines — By .~ s 
2H -3H-4H- --nlnang md 
5H-6H them at any dealer. 
For delicate thin 
lines, maps 


7H-8H-9H 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
248 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 


Ofall stationers and 
stores throughout 
the world. 











PICK YOURS 


Way Less Than Manufacturer's Price 
Speak quick—for TS ae 00 ~ 
are getting scarce. Ss. boug) t 
100,000 Underwoods, enue’ Visible In- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent or buy, 
Write quick for Offer No. 83 , 








every 
Oneanywhere. Plantany time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, .ne cream of the 
world’s productions. ‘‘Dingee 

Roses’’ known as ¢/e dest for 67 

years. Safe delivery guaranteed 

anywhere in U.S. Write fora 


Oar Gaide to Rose Caltare 
for 1919. it's FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘*Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It'smore thana catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growersin America, Apractical workonrcse 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offer 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulns and seeds tells how to grow them, 
Edition limited. stadblished 1850, 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD O00., Box 131, West Grove, Pa. 











DISORDER VS. 


RED TAPE 


(Continued from page 225) 


and remarks of the visitor, with 
comments of his own, the President 
quickly jots down for later transcription 
and classification by his secretary. When 
the time set for the interview is up, or 
possibly sooner, the President collects his 
notes, rises as though unconsciously, tells 
the caller that the matter will be attended 
to promptly and fully, then graciously bows 
him out. If he was a half minute late in 
coming the bow is not so gracious. If he 
was a minute late without a quick and 
valid excuse, thereafter he is regarded 
with suspicion by the President and may 
as well ask no more favors whatsoever. 

This method of handling appointments 
does what every business method should 
do—combines and blends shrewdness and 
kindness in such a way that the shrewd- 
ness is not apparent nor the kindness 
transparent. The President during an in- 
terview keeps the clock in his mind but 
out of his. heart. Speed that kills courtesy 
kills the future of the man who tolerates it. 
But on the other hand courtesy that kills 
speed, kills the future of the business. The 
ealler on the President is first made to 
feel at home in a comfortable chair, at a 
psychological distance from the desk. He 
is pleased and flattered when he observes 
the President taking notes of the interview 
—who would not be rather exalted in 
spirit to have the President of the United 
States for his amanuensis? The caller is 
honored further by having the President 
ask his opinion, rather. than imposing an 
objection or a foregone conclusion. By the 
time the interview should be over, the 
ealler is in such a right, mellow mood that 
he just naturally rises when the President 
does, hardly noticing at all, and finds him- 
self outside the door and on his way home 
safely before he realizes what has hap- 
pened to him. The time of the President 
has been saved—and the temper of the 
caller. 

The fundamental problem of office man- 
agement is contained in the following 
question: Should an office be run by no 
system, or by an uncertain system, or. by 
a wrong system, or by too much of the 
right system, or by the exact amount need- 
ed of the one right system? You must an- 
swer it one way or another. Everybody 
who works in your office, and everything 
that is done, planned, thought or pro- 
duced there, is somehow affected, for good 
or ill, by the answer. Out of the hundreds 
of items of office operation that might well 
be considered, we will refer briefly to one 
general principle, and to one specific 
method. 

The general principle is that of the 
measurement of man-power, and the plac- 
ing, educating and rewarding of employees 
on the basis of this measurement. Each 
worker is paid to do a certain kind of 
work, or different groups of a certain kind 
of work. How much of that specific work 
ean be done, should be done, is or is not 
done by each worker during the time which 
is the unit of pay, whether a week, a day. 
an hour or a minute? Few office managers, 
hardly any office workers, could answer 
this question promptly, fully and scientific- 
ally. Man-power is several times as costly 
as machine-power. Hence man-power 
should be determined even more accurately 
than machine-power. You would not buy 
an office machine without first proving its 
capacity for work, in the number of oper- 
ations it will perform without error in a 
given time, and in the uniform cost of 
each. Why should you be less logical and 
businesslike in paying for the work of 
human hands and brains? 


Permit us to quote a chapter from our 
own office experience. Once we had a typ- 
ist who could do in thirty minutes a reg- 
ular standardized piece of typewriting that 
another typist took eighty minutes to 
complete. And the first operator did the 
work better—she had gone to-a modern 
business school and was thoroughly ground- 
ed in the principles of grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, tabulation, and business 
copy. But the second typist had certain 
qualifications for other branches of office 
work that were fully as essential as type- 
writing speed, and that the speed expert did 
not have at all. 

Here was a problem. If we kept both 
girls on typewriting work and paid them 
an equal salary, one of two bad results 
would happen: if we paid them by the 
hour the first typist would be cheated; if 
we paid them by the job the second typist 
would starve, and in either case the busi- 
ness would suffer by the adoption of a 
method unfair and unwise both morally 
and financially. We found this to be the 
solution of the problem—which might not 
work in any other office, and is given here 
by way of illustrating the right principle, 
not necessarily of demonstrating the right 
method. 

Classify all work as either general or 
special, according to whether it requires 
ability and training of a general or a 
special character. -.Establish for general 
work a minimum salary by the hour that 
will enable the employee to live decently 
and not much more. Establish for special 
work a salary by the job, or the quantity 
and quality of piece work, that has been 
tested and approved by the largest and best 
organizations in your line of business. 
Compare the daily output of each worker 
for a specified period, as regards both 
quantity and quality, with records of per- 
formance like those adopted in the great 
factories to measure the daily output of 
the expert employee. Let highly trained 
workers devote a certain amount of time 
each day to general office duties, and on the 
other hand train the general workers along 
the lines of their special untrained apti- 
tudes for a certain time each day, so that 
they may qualify later for the expert class. 
Then keep two sets of pay slips for each 
employee, covering the general pay by the 
hour and the special pay by the job. Call 
a meeting of the entire office force and ex- 
plain the new method fully, so that each 
worker is satisfied regarding its absolute 
fairness, and is moreover stimulated to 
reach the expert class and the expert pay 
in the shortest time possible. 

The two tracks on which the engine of 
personal ambition must be made to run 
are satisfaction and stimulation; if either 
track is defective, the engine won’t go, or 
it will go to smash. By the adoption of a 
method similar to the foregoing, the two 
extreme types of workers represented by 
those in our office receive better treatment 
and do better work than would be possible 
without a standardized system of gaging, 
regulating and rewarding personal produc- 
tion. The one clear line of advance for a 
business man to follow is that of equal jus- 
tice to employer and employee. 

We judge that the complete process of 
changing an office from one of disorder to 
one of order, in the many departments 
where such a change is required, would 
mean 50 to 75 per cent greater production, 
at a cost materially decreased from that 
involved in the present low output. 

Nothing succeeds now but the most 
work, done in the best way, for the highest 
motive and the surest reward. Expert 
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How a Better Memory 
Increased My Business 


A Secret Learned in One Evening 


KNOW it was my improved memory 

that did it. 

I will take my oath on it. 

For there is simply no other way I can 
account for the astonishing change that 
came about in my whole business life—to 
say nothing of that hundred thousand dol- 
lar increase which I rolled up in the six 
months from the time I learned—in one 
evening—how to do things with my mem- 
ory that I had never dreamed were possible. 

One day my partner came in with our 
latest statement and said: “How in 
heaven’s name did you do it, Victor, with 
our line of goods and in these times? You 
make me believe we’ve got a war bride in 
disguise.” 

He really knew how I did it—or at least 
he strongly suspected—for I had let him 
into my little memory secret long ago. 

It all came about through the Roth 
Memory Course which had given me— 
right from the start—a firmer grip on my- 
self and my business than I had ever pos- 
sessed before. 


It gave me a quicker grasp of business 
tendencies, a better balanced judgment, a 
keener foresight 
and an almost un- 
canny knack of 
seeing when to act, 
and how. 


It is really as- 
tonishing — though 
it seems quite a 
matter of course to 
me now—how the 
new power that 
Mr. Roth’s course 
gives you enables 
you to see clearly 
ahead and to vis- 








DAVID M. ROTH 





Amazing Feats of 
avid M. Ro! 


determined to cultivate 
his memory, it was 

cause he found it to be 
probably poorer than that 
of any man he knew. He 
could not remember a 
man’s name twenty sec- 
onds. He forgot so many 


to remember. Today 
there are over ten thou- 
sand people in the United 
States whom Mr. Roth 


stantly name on sight. 

Mr. th can and has 
hundreds of times at din- 
ners and lectures asked 
fifty or sixty men he has 
met to tell him their 








ualize conditions in 


exact perspective 
and to remember 
clearly the things 
you need to re- 
member at the in- 
stant you need to 
recall them in a 
business _ transac- 
tion or an impor- 
tant talk of any 
kind. 


Thanks to Mr. 
Roth I have been 
able to seize many 
golden opportuni- 
ties which before I 
am sure would 
have slipped past 
and been out of 
reach before’ I 
woke up and got 
my memory work- 
ing. 

You see the 
Roth Course has 
done vastly more 
for me than teach 
me how to remem- 
ber names, faces, 
telephone numbers 
and facts, 


By Victor Jones 


It has done more than give me confidence 
on my feet through remembering just what 
I want to say. 


The Roth Course has made me Master 
of Myself. 


I dropped in on Mr. Roth a few days ago 
to discuss some of the fine points of his 
code for remembering business statistics. 
His desk was piled high with letters from 
those who had bought his course and had 
taken the pains to tell him of the wonder- 
ful things it was doing for their memories, 

“Read this one,” said he, “from Terence 
J. McManus, the well-known trial lawyer 
of New York.” It read: 


“Tl regard your service in giving the 
Roth Memory Course to the world as a 
‘public benefaction!’ The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with 
which its principles may be acquired appeal 
to me tremendously. I have already had 
occasion to test out the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in preparing for trial an 
important action in which I am about to 
engage.” 


Before I left he showed me so many 
other letters of like nature that I did not 
wonder his publishers were at their wits 
end to supply the steadily increasing de- 
mand for Mr. Roth’s lessons. 


This sensational success of the Roth 
Memory Course recalls vividly my first 
meeting with the “memory master” when 
he electrified the whole tary Club at 
the Hotel McAlpin with one of ‘his seem- 
ingly uncanny exhibitions of memory feats. 

It was just such an occasion as the one 
described in the following news item from 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer : 


“Of the 150 members of the Seattle Rotary 
Club at a luncheon yesterday not one left 
with the slightest doubt that Mr. Roth could 
do all claimed for him. Rotarians at the 
meeting had to pinch themselves to see 
whether they were awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by ask- 
ing sixty of those present to introduce 
themselves by name to him. Then he waved 
them aside and requested a member at the 
blackboard to write down names of firms, 
sentences and mottoes on numbered squares, 
meanwhile sitting with his back to the 
writer and only learning the positions by 
oral report. After this he was asked by 
different Rotarians to tell what was written 
down in various specific squares, and gave 
the entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this, Mr. Roth sin- 
gled out and called by name the sixty men 
to whom he had been introduced earlier, 
who in the meantime had changed seats 
and had mixed with others present.” 


At that time the ability to do such things 
as the above seemed as far out of my reach 
as the moon. Yet today I can go into a 
room with 50 people and one hour after 
being introduced to them call each name 
instantly with hardly a single mistake. 

Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer of the Western Electric Company, 
who the first evening he tackled Mr. Roth’s 
Course learned one hundred words so he 
could call them off forward and back with- 
out a mistake, tells me that first lesson 
was only a “starter”’—says money could 
not buy what he has learned in many 
ways from his study of the Course. 


~ 


On the ship coming back from the battle 
front in September he volunteered to give 
an exhibition of Memory Féats in the ama- 
teur entertainment they got up for the 
benefit of the passengers. 


With a blackboard back of him he called 
off without a moment’s hesitation a list of 
25 outlandish words that were flung at 
him by his audience and told the number 
opposite which each word had been writ- 
ten on the board. For good measure he 
ealled back in their proper order a list of 
twenty “errands” of every conceivable kind. 
“They thought I was a freak,” says the 
Major, “until I gave them a little memory 
talk and told them how easy it was to do 
those seemingly miraculous stunts by Mr, 
Roth’s method. If the Independent Cor- 
poration doesn’t get a few hundred orders 
for Mr. Roth’s Course from my fellow 
travelers on that ship I shall be very much 
surprised—for it certainly had them going.” 

I mention this because Mr. Roth always 
says “anyone with an average mind can 
do these things just as easily as I do,” and 
Major Craft’s experience is only one of 
thousands that prove by their own actual 
accomplishments that what Mr. Roth 
claims is absolutely true. 


Victor JONES 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 
poration, the publishers of the Roth Mem- 
ory Course, that once you have an oppor- 
tunity to see in your own home how easy 
it is to double, {°: triple your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are 
willing to send the course on free exam- 
ination. 4 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, 
at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within five days after 
you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
woémen who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Book Division, Dept. R, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 


to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $65. 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


Keeping Fit All 
the Way 
By WALTER CAMP 


M* CAMP here preaches the gospel 
of health, strength, efficiency, 
and happiness to middle-aged men. He 
points out the danger to health and 
the economic loss -consequent upon a 
man’s allowing himrcelf to get out of 
ood physical condition, and he tells 
Fim how he may recover his impaired 
vitality. 








Profusely Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
loth, $7.35 


Too Fat to Fight 
By REX BEACH 


ERE is a Rex Beach masteriece of 
humor, a little book big with 
laughter. It is destined to be read by 
millions of people, for Norman Dal- 
rymple will become one of the best be- 
loved heroes of 1919. Nobody can resist 
a fat man, and “Dimples,” as he is 

commonly called, is incorrigible. 
Iilustrated, 75 cents 


Experiments in 
International Admini- 
stration 

By FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE 


ee] T is quite obvious that such a book 
as this is just about the most 
timely and useful that could possibly 
be put forth, now that the question of 
the League of nations to enforce peace 
is dominant in thé mind of the world. 
For so compactly and yet apprehen- 
sively supplying the need we owe great 
thanks to Mr. Sayre.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Post 8vo, $1.50 


Mother Love in 
Action 
By PRUDENCE BRADISH 


A BOOK of inspiration for parents— 
mothers especially. While it is 
full of practical suggestions for the 
treatment of child-life, it is by no 
means a volume of medical, dietary or 
other precise instruction. A book for 
those who would train their children 
with their hearts in the work as well as 
their heads. $1.35 


The Seven Purposes 
By MARGARET CAMERON 


1" this arrestingly interesting vol- 
ume, the imessages which she sets 
down have meaning, coherence, intrin- 
sic interest . . there are many inter- 
esting references to the war, and 
prophecies of a still greater conflict to 
come.”’"—New York Times. $2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


New ° York 
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knowledge, analysis, training, p!anning, 
supervision, execution—all must be had by 
the man or the concern aiming for the 
prizes of leadership. There are five main 
sources of information, inspiration. edu- 
cation, codperation, supervision, and sup- 
ply. Every office manager, worker, helper 
of any kind should have such close personal 
acquaintance with all these national 
sources of modern office efficiency that he 
could turn to the right one at any time 
for the solution of any problem, the settle- 
ment of any difficulty, the achievement of 
any ambition. The five sources are: 

1. Books on office management. The last 
few years have witnessed a remarkable 
development in the United States of busi- 
ness literature. All the departments of 
office work are included, such as bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, financing, credits and col- 
lections, cost-finding and _ cost-reducing, 
wages and salaries, economy and produc- 
tion, filing, addressing, typewriting, adver- 
tising and selling, business correspondence, 
employer and employee, scientific manage- 
ment, records and reports, furniture and 
supplies, tools and machines, modern stand- 
ards, human engineering, welfare work. A 
modern office contains anywhere from five 
to a hundred of these books, depending on 
the kind of work and the size of the or- 
ganization. 

2. Business magazines and trade jour- 
nals. A few of these are devoted strictly 
to office work; others, while presenting a 
variety of business subjects, always con- 
tains valuable suggestions on improved 
office method, 

8. Home study courses in personal effi- 
ciency. Any man, whoever he is and what- 
ever he does, needs the help of one of these 
courses if he is of the fighting age—from 
eighteen to forty-five inclusive. He can 
learn thus how the’ great men of the coun- 
try fight and win their business battles— 
and he cannot learn fully in any other way. 
Physical, mental, financial, social and in- 
dustrial improvement will result, for the 
betterment of his work in particular and 
his life in general. 

4. National efficiency organizations. 
Membership in one: or more of these will 
not only put you and keep you in direct 
touch with the leaders of the nation who 
are founders and managers of these socie- 
ties, but will also furnish you with bul!e- 
tins and reports of many kinds to inform 
you of the results of late experiment and 
research in the big factories, shops, stores, 
offices, municipalities, efficiency laborator- 
ies, schools and government institutions. 

5. Personal consultation with office ex- 
perts and efficiency engineers. This costs a 
good deal and is generally advisable in large 
offices only. But every office manager and 
department head should know the kind, 
scope and quality 6f service now offered 
by a number of these business experts, and 
should employ one or more if the needs of 
the office, extent of the work, and. possible 
increase of profits would justify the ex- 
pense. 

The great problem 6f the alert, ambi- 
tious man is to locate the business authori- 
ties mentioned above, and secure an intro- 
duction. Their different headquarters are 
scattered all over the United States. 
Months of research and comparison would 
be needed, as well as hundreds of dollars in 
cost of stationery, postage, typing and over- 
head, to obtain a full directory of these 
efficiency leaders. The best way is to con- 
sult a national clearing house of efficiency 
information. 

The primary test of a man’s business 
knowledge is how he regards, analyzes, ar- 
ranges, equips, conducts his office. And the 
final test of his power is what he does by 
means of it. 
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McADOO-—THE MAN 
(Continued from page 227) 

the Treasury when he announced his 
resignation. For about an hour the 
newspaper men had been asking him 
all sorts of questions-and he was answering 
them in his usual manner, frankly and 
freely. The conference was nearing its close 
and several of the newspaper men rose to 
go, but the Secretary called them back by 
saying, ““‘Wait a minute, I have an an- 
nouncement to make that may have a news 
value. I have resigned my offices as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Director General 
of Railroads and the President has accept- 
ed my resignation.” The newspaper men 
seemed to have turned to stone. Not a man 
moved a muscle, They were paralyzed. I 
am told that this is the first time in this 
Administration that a Cabinet officer has 
announced his resignation to newspaper 
men without a rush being made at once 
for the telephones. It was not until after 
about ten minutes from the time the Sec- 
retary told them of his resignation that the 
newspaper conference broke up. 

The newspaper men realize that they are 
losing from official life in Washington a 
real friend. Mr. McAdoo’s policy has been 
to tell them everything that is in his mind, 
asking them to keep confidential those 
things which it would be manifestly im- 
proper to discuss at the time. 

And especially has Mr. McAdoo im his 
heart a soft spot for the soldiers and sail- 
ors of America. He has said many times 
that nothing we can ever do for them will 
repay the debt we owe them for what they 
have done for America and for the world. 
He sponsored and successfully fought for 
the Soldiers and Sailors Insurance Act, 
which placed upon a scientific basis, for 
the first time in history, the payments to 
the dependents of our soldiers and sailors, 
and which provided for suitable compensa- 
tion to them in the event of total or partial 
disability. Thanks to this wise act, the 
pension scandals which have followed each 
of our previous wars will not follow this 
one. He also directed that soldiers and 
sailors on furlough be allowed the one cent 
rate of fare on the railroads, which gave 
many of the fellows who were about to go 
abroad a last chance to see their loved ones 
before starting on that dangerous journey. 

It would be impossible to conclude an 
account of the reasons for Mr. McAdoo's 
success without mentioning one of the 
greatest—Mrs. McAdoo. She has been an 
inspiration to him, the value of her in- 
spiration being immeasurable. She takes a 
keen, absorbing, and extraordinarily intel- 
ligent interest in everything he does, and 
in addition to taking care of her exceedingly 
active husband, finds time to do much pa- 
triotic work herself. Mr. McAdoo has a 
profound respect for ‘her judgment. She is 
a tower of strength to him and an active 
consoler when things seem to be going 
“dead wrong.” 

I have briefly enumerated some of the 
qualities which it seems to me have made 
Mr. McAdoo a great man. I have not 
touched upon his capacity for leadership, 
which is acknowledged even by his enemies 

—and, like every strong man, he has many 
of these. In this short sketch of the man 
I have simply put down the things which 
have come into my mind when I tried to 
reason out the causes of his success. 

While it will take the perspective of 
time to show whether the work of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo has been of enduring value to Amer- 
ica, there can be no doubt that this country 
will feel for many years the beneficent 
effects of his accomplishments while in 
public office. He has left the impress of his 
genius on the fabric of America’s commer- 
cial, financial and industrial life. 
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IN JUSTICE TO THE JUGOSLAVS 


(Continued from page 219) 


ciency. But the security of Italy, and the 
progress of the Italian democracy, will be 
brought into peril by that very worship 
of efficiency. From the adversity which, 
after this war, will fall upon the German 
people lies a lesson for the Italian imverial- 
ists. Sorely burdened by the occupation of 
an alien population, threatened by a war- 
like and united nation such as the South- 
ern Slavs, the Italians would experience 
all the difficulties of the new position. It 
would be a burden which their nervous 
and easily excitable democracy could not, 
and would not, meekly endure. The Slavic 
menace would become a nightmare for 
them which could easily deteriorate the 
normal course of their economic, political 
and social development. The inborn love 
of freedom which enabled the Serbo-Croats 
to shake off the Turkish yoke of five cen- 
turies and so successfully to resist the 
German onrush to the East would certainly 
enable them to resist Italian dominion. 

The further Italian argumentation in 
defense of the imperialistic claims is only 
a repetition of German arguments against 
the Slavs. The Austrians argued that they 
had nothing against the Croats, whom they 
loved and trusted, but they wished to 
coerce the unruly and barbarian Serbs. 
The Italians say they admire the heroic 
Serbs, but they wish to control the sus- 
picious and unruly Croats, The Austrians 
did not succeed in separating the Croats 
from the Serbs in the common strugg:e 
for national freedom and most surely the 
Italians will fail to draw a wedge between 
the Jugoslavs united and determined to 
fight any oppressor of their race. The 
Austrians proclaimed that they want to 
control Serbia as a hotbed of Russian in- 
trigue; the Italians claim the right to 
control the Croatians, alleging that they 
are the Austrian catspaw. 

A year ago the German Kaiser boasted 
to have restored to the German Kultur the 
Baltic provinces. The Italians, claiming 
“the full fruits of their victory,’ demand 
to rule Dalmatia in the name of the Ital- 
ian civilization against the barbarian 
Slavs. Today the Lettish peasantry allied 
with Bolshevism is burning the castles of 
German Baltic barons because to them 
they are the symbols of oppression and 
foreign exploitation. The same fate is 
awaiting the Italian minorities if they op- 
pose the Slav freedom and unity. In deny- 
ing to the Slavs the right of self 
government and claiming for themselves 
the sole right of control over the Adriatic, 
the Italians stand for the old principle of 
exclusion and competition against the new 
and higher principle of coéperation among 
the nations proclaimed by America and 
sincerely adopted by the Jugoslavs. Thus 
the Italian action is in contradiction with 
the higher principle of modern civilization, 
whereas the Slavs are defenders of the 
new order of the things which ought to 
dawn in Europe as a price for enormous 
sacrifices sustained by all nations. 

For the Jugoslavs the establishment of 
Italy upon the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
would mean that they have only changed 
masters and that Italy in regard to them 
has replaced Austria. The Jugoslavs have 
resisted the Austrian occupation and have 
contributed largely to her collapse; like- 
wise they must fight the Italian mastery. 

The Jugoslavs are willing to guarantee 
the complete national development of Ital- 
ian minorities living among them but will 
never consent to sacrifice their own unity 
and economic development to a foreign 
power which seeks to establish its economic 
monopoly in the Adriatic. 


Trieste economically belongs to the Cen- 
tral Europe. It is a port for Bohemia and 
countries on the banks of the middle 
Danube. Therefore Trieste ought to be a 
free city where the Italians as well as the 
Jugoslavs would have complete freedom 
and every guarantee for national develop- 
ment. The Western Istria with Pola as wel! 
as the southwestern part of Gorizia around 
Cormons, Monfalcone and Gradiska where 
the Italian population is continuous and 
dense ought to be incorporated to Italy 
provided that Italy should guarantee to the 
Slav minorities the same rights as the Ital- 
ians of Fiume and Dalmatia should be ac- 
corded. Only in such a way a just solution 
can be attained and a durable friendship 
be established between the Italians and the 
Jugoslavs who are the right possessors of 
those eastern shores and guardians of the 
future peace upon them. 

Again today as on the eve of the Great 
War the Jugoslavs, in order to avoid the 
hostilities and preserve the peace of Europe, 
are ready to settle the dispute with the 
imperialistic Italy by referring it to an 
impartial court of arbitration. We propose 
that President Wilson, in the name of the 
American nation, should act as the arbi- 
trator on the basis of the principles sol- 
emnly proclaimed by himself. In order to 
insure the impartiality of President Wil- 
son’s decision it is necessary that Italian 
troops now occupying those disputed ter- 
ritories, should be replaced by Ameri- 
cans and that a committee appointed by 
President Wilson should investigate the 
problems on the spot and report to him. 
The Jugoslavs will accept his award. If the 
Italians refuse that the united .Jugoslavs 
will meet their aggression in the same way 
as they have met the Austrian attack. The 
responsibility for the consequences of it 
they leave to that group of Italian politi- 
cians who have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing during the Great War, but 
insist upon the pounds of Jugoslav flesh as 
specified by an immoral secret treaty. 


ITALY’S CLAIM TO THE 
ADRIATIC 


(Continued from page 220) 
compass of a brief article to discuss fully 
all minutiw of the subject. Suffice it to say 
that trustworthy verification for all ‘state- 
ments is available. Before all else, Italians 
ef all ranks and all shades of political 
opinion feel that their strongest claim to 
all the unredeemed regions just discussed, 
the claim most obligatory upon them to 
press, is that their blood kindred there, 
not only in this last war but for years past, 
have sealed with their blood their ardent 
desire for redemption and political union 
with their mother land; that these men of 
unredeemed Italy have always proteste:| 
Austrian domination just as vigorously as 
did their brothers in the territory wrested 
back from Austria in 1866, and that a sur- 
render of Italian claims now would be a 
foul betrayal of all the men who have died 
for Italy’s cause from 1866, and indeed long 
before, till November, 1918. 

That the Slavic element seems numerical- 
ly preponderant in some of these districts, 
Italy admits, and that the Slavs are now 
actually in the majority in Dalmatia Italy 
also admits. But this Slavic preponderance 
is artificial. Back of it lie fifty years of 
Austrian guile, treachery, injustice and 
cruelty, with the deliberate intent of crush- 
ing out the Italianity of these regions. In 
the past decade the process has been car- 
ried forward with feverish haste. The fos- 
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TIANITY AFTER THE WAR, 
to be held February 3-7, 1919, 
at The Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago. These addresses 
are only a part of the many fine 
contributions published each 
month. . 

Among the speakers on the 
program are: Rev. James Kyle 
of Xenia, Rev. Henry W. Frost, 
Rev. Samuel L. Zwemer, Rev. 
D. S. Kennedy and Rev. John 
McNicol. 

A four months’ subscription 
at 50c would include a general 
report and the principal ad- 
dresses. Address: 
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tering of racial animosity in the 
Slavs against the Italians has _ been 
a part of Austrian stock in _ trade, 
oppression and persecution of every kind 
have been visited upon the Italians, while 
the falsification of census returns and the 
juggling with statistics have been so flag- 
rant and shameless that even Viennese 
bureaucracy has been scandalized. Any evi- 
dence more than abundant of all these facts 
is available. In precisely the same way the 
Austrians have grievously wronged and op- 
pres the Slavs in other places when it 
suited their purpose to do so. It has always 
been Austrian policy to play one element 
off against another and profit by the dis- 
sension. 

It is absurd to urge against Italy’s claims 
that the lands in question never formed 
part of the Kingdom of Italy, for the King- 
dom of Italy did not exist until a com- 
paratively short time ago. (Much of it did 
form part of the Venetian Republic and 
therefore automatically became Italy’s 
rightful inheritance.) It is also equally ab- 
surd for us to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the present great and powerful Italian 
Irredentist sentiment is merely the logical 
and legitimate outcome of the Risorgi- 
mento, which all freedom-loving men have 
ever applauded, and that Italy now is not 
seeking annexations but restoration, re- 
demption, the full fruition of her long- 
cherished ideals of Italian -unity—ideals 
handed down from Mazzini, Cavour and 
Garibaldi. 

To this summary and consideration of 
Italian and Jugoslav claims in the Adria- 
tic it should be added that, while the 
Treaty of London gives the Jugoslavs ad- 
mirable harbors so that they are not at all 
shut off from the Adriatic, the isolated and 
semi-barren Dalmatian coast allotted to 
Italy is of no great economic value to 
them ; that the natural geographic outlet of 
the great Balkan region, shut off as it is 
from most of the Adriatic by the formidable 
barrier of the Velebit and the Dinaric 
Alps, is thru the valleys of the Danube 
and the Vardar and that all natural eco- 
nomic development must inevitably follow 
these lines of least resistance; and that, 
as both the Italians of the unredeemed 
lands and the Slavs have been among the 
races opprest by Austria, common sense 
and justice alike forbid that one side be 
favored to the hurt of the other. For her 
own defense, as well as for the righting of 
an ancient injustice. Italy needs the Dal- 
matian lands as shown on the accompany- 
ing map. The economic value is not great. 
The Jugoslavs have the parts already men- 
tioned which amply satisfy their economic 
needs. For defense they have the Velebit 
and the Dinaric Alps. Here, surely, is a 
just basis for composing differences. In cer- 
tain quarters among the Jugoslavs there 
now appears to be a willingness to assign 
to Italy the western portion of Gorizia and 
Istria by drawing a line down the middle 


of the Istrian peninsula, leaving Trieste | 


and Pola to Italy. This is a promising sign. 
It is to be hoped that wisdom and reason 
will convince them of the justice of Italy’s 
Dalmatian claims. 





As a truly polite nation the French un- 
doubtedly lead the world, thinks a contribu- 
tor to a British weekly. The other day a 
Paris dentist’s servant opened the door to 
a woebegone patient. “And who. monsieur,” 
he queried in a tender tone, “shall I have 
the misery of announcing ?’—Life. 


The doctors now advise us to take an 
hour to each meal. It is going to be some 
job to make the codfish and saucer of 
stewed carrots last that long, but by keep- 
ing the old typewriter on the table and 
doing a little writing between courses may- 
be we will be able to live up to the rule.— 
Evening Mail. 
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ish cr Italian. 
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Stop Drugs 
Eat Bran 


That's the urgent advice of all 
doctors. 


Bran is Nature's laxative. It acts in 


Nature's way. 

In Pettijohn’s it comes to you in a 
delightful form. 

Try it for a week—one delicious 
dish a day. See for yourself how it 
changes things. 

You will never return to drug lax- 
atives or to branless diet. 


Pettijohns 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
Government Standard flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. (2078 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 

















a 
DIVIDEND 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Board of Directors on February 4, 1919, 
declared a quarterly dividend of One Per Cent. 
upon the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able March 1, 1919, at the Banking House of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New 
York City, to holders of record of such stock 
at the close of business on February 15, 1919 

The Transfer Books will not be closed, 


RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 











Service of The Independent 

A constantly increasing number of readers 

are securing valuable information through 

- Insurance Service Department conducted 
. E. Underwood, Director. 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A_ Lincoln Anthology. 
1 


"eon Walks at Midnight,” 


Read aloud the poem called “Abraham Lin- 
reading it in 
such a way that you make its thought par- 
ticularly emphatic. 

Prove that the poem presents a kindly, 


; realistic picture of Abraham Lincoln. 


Prove that the poem presents the noble 
spirit that made Abraham Lincoln the most 
loved of all American Presidents. 

Explain in full the meaning of the sev- 
enth stanza. 

Point out, and explain, figures of speech 


: that add greatly to the effect of the poem. 


a a 


r<e Se 6 


i) 


oe 


: Shaffer. 
. Without immediate reference to The Inde- 


Read aloud the poem called “He Leads Us 
Still,” reading it as you might have read it 
to an audience at the time when Germany 
was most victorious. 


. What characteristics of Lincoln are pre- 


sented in the first stanza? 

Explain in what respects Lincoln “leads us 
still.” 

Explain the full importance of the line: 
“Here truth must triumph, honor must 
prevail.” 

In what respects is the second poem like 
the first? In what respects is it different? 
Which poem particularly pleases you? 
Write a character study of Lincoln, basing 
your work on the picture 

Prepare a short talk that ‘will tell the story 
of Lincoln’s life. 

Show in what respects President Wilson is 
like Abraham Lincoln. 

The Birth of the League of Nations. 
By Hamilton Holt. 


. What is the purpose of the article? 


The article is about the length of an ordi- 
nary school composition. In what ways is it 
like, and in what ways is it unlike, a 
school composition ? 

Point out effective uses of adjectives. 

Give the meaning and the derivation of 
every one of the following words: confer- 
ence, plenary, array, urbanity, peroration, 
acquiescent, sanctions. 

Italy’s Claim to the Adriatic. By 

arold Donaldson Eberiein. 

Study the article in connection with its 
companion article, “In Justice to the Jugo- 
slavs,” by V. R. Savich. Imagine that the 
two articles were given as parts of a de- 
bate of which you were judge. To which 
side would you award the decision? 
Make an outline of the points presented by 
each writer. 
Show how each writer uses refutation. 
What methods does each writer employ to 
make his points emphatic? 
Which writer follows the more effective 
plan? Explain. 

Man. 


McAdoo — the By Joseph M. 


pendent or to any notes, tell one or two 
anecdotes concerning Mr. McAdoo. 
Contrast Mr. McAdoo’s habits of work with 
the habits of work of any person whom you 
know. 

How can you make your work in English 
aid you in forming habits of quick thinking? 
Explain the allusion, “Wonder grew that 
one small head could carry all he knew.” 
Compare the personality of Mr. McAdoo 
and the personality of Henry V, as pre- 
sented in Shakespeare’s play 

In a single unified paragraph summarize 


; Mr. McAdoo’s good qualities. 


1 


-> 2p 


Give a talk, based on the article, on ““The 
Characteristics That Make for Success.” 
Disorder vs. Red Tape. By Edward 
Earle Purinton. . 
Explain exactly what is meant by saying 
that every American office is either Ger- 
man or Russian. 

Give a clear, oral account of President Wil- 
son’s business methods. 

What is the value of the “Office Road Map” 
as a means of giving the article emphasis ? 
Show how much of the “Office Road Map” 
may be applied to your work in English. 


The Story of the Week. 
Read aloud the selection from ‘she Presi- 
dent’s Paris Address. Point out examples 


of balanced construction. 

What is the composition plan of “The Ger- 
man Colonies”? 

Prepare either side of a debate on “Shall 
We Bar Immigration?” 


HISTORY, 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Peace Congress—‘Birth of the 
League of Nations,’’ Story of the Week. 


. Under the three headings of the resolutions 


adopted by the Allied Conference, give the 
probable details of the organization of the 
League of Nations as indicated in the news 
item “The League of Nations.” 
“Limitations of armaments . . . also seems 
to be a foregone conclusion.” What evidence 
of the probable working out of this princi- 
ple do you find in the news item “Freedom 
of the Seas”? 


. What would be the danger if “the power of 


the League of Nations [were] lodged in a 
small group of men from the five great 
nations” ? 

Explain the system of control of the con- 
quered territories which the Allied Confer- 
ence has adopted in principle? Upon what 
grounds have these territories been tenta- 
tively assigned to the various “mandatories” 
indicated in the news item “The German 
Colonies” 2? 

Why will the United States probably refuse 
to accept the responsibility as a ‘‘manda- 
tory” over Armenia or any other conquered 
region? 

What did the President mean by his state- 
ment: “Beyond the Rhine . . there are 
questions unanswered, and they must be 
for the present unanswerable” ? 

What are the five underlying principles of 
“Freedom of the Seas” submitted to the 
Allied Conference ‘for discussion? Why will 
England probably oppose the first, the 
United States the fourth? What will be the 
effect if the fifth is adopted? 

Describe the present conditions in Germany 
and in Austria. How will these two coun- 
tries be represented when the actual Peace 
Conference convenes? 


. Italy and the Jugoslavs—‘The Adriatic 


Problem and the Secret Treaties,’ ‘In 
Justice to the Jugoslavs,” “Italy’ s 
Claim to the Adriatic.” 
“The Great War arose out of the efforts of 
the Southern Slavs . . . to unite.” Give a 
— history of this effort down to August, 
In what sense is it true that “‘the question 
was not settled by the Great War” 


. Show how the secret treaties <: 


the problem of territorial settlements (a) 
in Central Europe, (b) in Eastern Europe, 
(c) in the region of the Adriatic, (d) in 
Southeastern Europe and the Near East. 
Indicate the claims of the Jugoslavs and 
of Italy on a map. Show clearly the regions 
in which these claims conflict. 
Summarize the arguments advanced by the 
two parties to the Jugoslav-Italian contro- 
versy. In what sense do “many of the argu- 
ments on both sides appéar quite irrelevant’? 
Which argument of Mr. Savich do you re- 
gard as most convincing? which argument 
of Mr. Eberlein? 
What, in Mr. Savich’s judgment, would be 
the outcome for Italy if all of her claims 
were allowed? for the Jugoslavs? 
From a reading of the evidence can you 
suggest a possible reasonable compromise 
between the two parties? 
How McAdco Handled His Job— 
*“‘McAdoo—the Man.” 
Pick out the topic sentences in the above 
article which give the answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is the secret of Mr. McAdoo’s 
success ?” Develop one or more of these topic 
sentences into full paragraphs. 
Make a list of the various offices held by 
Mr. McAdoo. Discuss briefly his relations to 
two or three of the boards and commissions 
of which he was chairman, 
“And especially has Mr. McAdoo in his 
heart a soft spot for the soldiers and sailors 
of America.” What are the proofs of this 
assertion ? 
Immigration—‘Shall We Bar 
gration?” 
Summarize the present Immigration Law 
of the United States. When and how was the 
law last modified by Congress? 
What is the purpose of the proposed four 
year ban on immigration into the United 
States ? 
What is the reason for each of the excep- 
tions to the pro ban on immigration? 


Immi- 


. On what grounds will the proposed law be 


opposed ? 











